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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 



Among the many useful plans for doing good which 
abound in our day, perhaps not one is more hopeful 
than the Mothers' Meeting. The very name'is sug- 
gestive of some of the most powerful motives that can 
influence the human heart. When the strong and 
undying affections which belong to a mother's bosom 
are brought under the sanctifying and purifying grace 
of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, most blessed 
results may justly be looked for. The gospel has 
given a conspicuous place to women ; and assigns a 
special class of duties to mothers and wives. When 
St Paul, giving thanks to God, calls to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that was in Timothy, he signi- 
ficantly adds, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy mother Eunice. He thus traces the 
descent of saving faith through a mother for two 
successive generations. When he further tells us 
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VI INTEODUCTOEY NOTICE. 

that Timothy, had known the Holy Scriptures from a 
child, (the original says, infant,) we at once are sure 
that it was the mother and the grandmother who 
had taught the little child to know and believe and 
love Grod's own holy word. It may be remarked that 
there is no fuller or more instructive description 
of Holy Scripture than that in 1 Tim. iii. 14-17, 
which we thus incidentally owe to the mother and 
grandmother of Timothy. The holy influence exerted 
by wives is often set before us in the New Testament. 
How full of hope the question, " For what knowest 
thou, wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband?*' 
(1 Cor. vii. 16.) How encouraging the direction, 
" Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your hus- 
bands ; that, if any obey not the word, they also may 
without the word be won by the conversation of the 
wives." (1 Pet. iii. 1.) 

To this it may be added, the directions con- 
tained in the epistles to Timothy and Titus are 
specially addressed to the cultivation of practical, 
domestic, Christian graces, in a quiet, sober, happy 
Christian home. 

But then it is plain that in order to exercise her 
influence as wife and mother aright, a woman must, 
like Lois and Eunice, have an unfeigned faith her- 
self, — ^not a faith of profession without works, which 
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is dead, but one like theirs, which proved its living 
power by good works. 

Now mothers' meetings are specially intended, and 
are eminently calculated, to increase the number of 
such mothers, and lead on to further advances in 
faith, and hope, and love. This, probably, is ac- 
knowledged by every Christian lady who desires to 
follow her blessed Lord in doing good. 

Here, it is to be feared, ends with many their con- 
sideration of the whole subject. They content them- 
selves with saying, " Yes, the object is a very good 
one, and the mothers' meeting is sure to receive a 
great blessing, and be very useful, when properly 
conducted ; but I have no particular talent for such 
work ; in fact, I do not know how I could carry it 
on." Others say, " I have tried, and after a time 
had to give it up." Others, " I still continue my 
mothers' meeting, but I do not see the results I 
wished or expected." Now to all who have any lov^ 
ing desire to do good by commencing, and persever- 
ing with mothers' meetings, the Kttle volume which 
these unpretending prefatory remarks are intended 
to introduce, will be found highly useful. It is writ- 
ten in the spirit which was found in Lois and Eunice 
of old — true faith 'in, unfeigned reverence and love 
for, God's holy Word. It puts prayer in its right 
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INTEODUCTOEY. 

ON MOTHEBS' MEETINGS. 

How often have these three questions been put to 
me! 

^' Have you found mothers' meetings very useful ? 

** What do you read at your mothers' meetings ? 

*' Will you tell me how you conduct your mothers' 
meetings ? " 

I am anxious to express my views about mothers' 
meetings, to be followed by a series of Beadingsfor 
Mothers' Meetings. And speaking, as I do, from a 
somewhat lengthened experience, and as a mother^ 
(whose hair is silvered by age,) I earnestly trust I 
may be permitted to give my younger sisters a few 
hints on which they may be disposed to act. 

First, ^^ Have you found mothers' meetings very 
useful ? " I unhesitatingly answer, most useful^ and 

A 
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most desirable ; would that they were more largely 
established throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land 1 He was a great general, and a discerning one, 
who exclaimed, " Get at the mothers, and you 11 
get at the m^n of the nation ; " he knew full well the 
golden link of influence between the mother and the 
son. I say, too, let a minister's wife get at the 
mjothers, and she '11 get at the rough sons — ^ah 1 and 
at the rough husbands also. No lady-worker in a 
parish can, I think, do otherwise than feel the great 
difficulty of even getting at the mothers. You go 
into a cottage, you long to have a quiet word with 
that careworn wife, whose husband is breaking her 
heart by intemperance, whose son is the rough, rude 
Sabbath-breaker. You find her at the washing-tub, 
with a crying babe in its cot, two or three dirty noisy 
children sprawling on the floor ; you cannot get the 
quiet half-hour ; you cannot speak to her with loving 
sympathy of her heart's grief; you make a kind re- 
mark or two, and then you feel you have but to turn 
and leave the cottage, with an all but hopeless, yet 
longing desire that you could lift up that poor family 
out of its depths, but, alas 1 where is your lever ? 
Again, your heart yearns to comfort another mother, 
whose daughter's conduct draws bitter tears from her 
weeping eyes, and makes her full heart well-nigh a 
broken one. You go to her — she is not alone ; her sick 
boy is sitting sulkily brooding over the fire, her hus- 
band smoking his pipe at the door ; you cannot vio- 
late a mother's feelings by touching on the subject 
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of the absent child, the erring Mary ; so, after a few 
words, so kind that the mother " longs to have a talk 
with the dear lady," you again turn on your way with 
a sigh, and a sickening sense of a failure of object. 
Now then comes in the mothers' meetings; the 
clergyman's wife, or lady-worker in the parish, as- 
sembles those mothers at an hour when the husband 
is at work, the children at school; they leave the 
scene of their daily trials and cares for a couple of 
hours ; the very variety cheers and " spirits them up : " 
they come as mothers, and mothers only, to meet the 
mothers' friend. There is almost a sacred exclusive- 
ness about this meeting; they know it and feel it, 
though they cannot explain it. That young widow, 
with her fatherless baby at her breast, quietly takes 
her seat, with, oh, such a soothing sense that that 
very mothers' friend, sitting at the head of the table, 
" knows all about her," for she was by her when her 
husband gave his last look, and she first felt she was 
a widow ; and when the prayer comes she knows there 
will be a special word for her, and her fatherless babe 
too, and she loves to be where she is. 

That aged mother who enters gives a grateful look 
towards that same lady as she takes her seat, for she 
knows " she has been a-thinking on her boy who 
went to sea (bless his heart!) last week," and she 
knows full well he'll not be forgotten in the prayer, 
and that he '11 be asked about before they part. Each 
mother as she enters has her individual history, which 
to her is her little world's history, and somehow she 
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has an instinctive sense that the mothers' frievd has a 
heart large enough to take it in and care for it. And 
• did not the sweet Psalmist of Israel rejoice, though 
he felt " poor and needy," that the Lord " cared for 
him ; " and is not human sympathy, which cometh 
from the same God, a sweet soother to the weary 
heart ? Then, too, the glad mother, with her rosy, 
healthy infant, comes in, and knows the lady will 
have a word for her ; and notice how strong her baby's 
legs grow, and that it has cut all its front teeth, and 
is so like its father. Yes, and thus it is, the mothers 
friend at these mothers' meetings weeps with those 
that weep, and rejoices with those that rejoice, and a 
bond of holy union is formed. She can speak to them 
when collected in a way that she cannot in their 
crowded homes; she can allude to their husbands, 
for they are wives alone, and urge them onwards by 
wise counsel, and direct them in their difficulties ; and 
without personalities, she can touch on those points 
which come home to them ; she can speak of their 
young daughters, and point out possible errors in 
their training, and the results that will follow, for they 
are not present to hear ; she can speak of their sons, 
with no fear of being hushed to silence by the loud, 
rude whistle, or sulky scowl. And then, when the 
mothers all kneel together and pour out the earnest 
supplication unitedly — the widow and the fatherless, 
the drunken husband and the erring daughter, the 
wild son, the enlisted soldier, the sailor boy, the 
healthy babe, and the sickly wife are all remembered ; 
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and surely a bond of sympathetic union is thus formed 
peculiar to a mothers' meeting. It is also most certain 
that great influence for good reaches the husbands 
through the mothers* meetings ; they take a pride in 
their wives belonging to it, and I have met with many 
an instance where a man has made a push to save 
money to give his wife for her week's payment ; and 
another has taken careful charge of an ailing child, 
and not allowed his " Missis to keep away from the 
mothers' meetings;" and a third has declared ^'mothers' 
meetings were fine things for the wives I " I well 
remember the mixture of pride and pleasure with 
which a poor man replied to me, when I remarked his 
wife looked better. ** Well, I says, ma'am, she never 
looks better than in that mothers' meeting gownd^ and 
she tells me it be your choice/* Ah 1 lady mothers, 
think not lightly of choosing a print for a poor mother's 
dress ; with it may come in the softening, salutary 
feeling of " she cared to choose my wife's gown ; " 
next steals in the thought, " she cares for us ; " as a poor 
man said of a lady visitor, " she took on so bad when 
I told her about our poor boy, as though she was 
one on us." Thus, through the power of a felt sympa- 
thy, you may melt away many a mountain ; a kindly 
message sent to the husband through the wife gains 
a respectful touch of the hat, and a softened word 
from the rough man the next day. Go a step further, 
and through the wife suggest cottage arrangements 
in which the husband must co-operate, and you will 
meet with much encouragement Speak of the bless- 
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ing oifamUy prayer, that golden cement, in a poor 
man's as well as a rich man's household, and you will 
be cheered by a happy result. A striking instance of 
this came under my own observation not long ago. 
A suggestion was made by the presiding lady at a 
mothers' meeting, that each wife should endeavour to 
influence her husband to have family prayers every 
evening at a certain, stated hour, (not one in that 
village having thought of the subject previously;) 
she requested that the names should be given her on 
the following mothers' meeting of any husbands who 
were willing to agree to the proposal made by their 
wives, and she promised to supply each one with a 
little book of family prayers. What was the pleasure 
and surprise of that lady, when on the following week 
thirty- five names were readily given in, which num- 
ber soon swelled to forty-two. The books of prayer 
were procured ; in each copy the Christian as well as 
the surname of the husband was legibly written, and 
a suitable text in full below it ; these were put into 
the hands of each mother, to be given as a present to 
the husband from the lady ; and on a given daj, forty- 
two labouring men, in that little country village, as- 
sembled their cottage households together, and reared 
a family altar to the God of heaven. Who shall say 
what amount of blessing was showered down on those 
humble homes by Him who has declared, '* He that 
honoureth me, I will honour " ? Among the advan- 
tages derived from mothers' meetings, I would 
mention another, which is, the provident habits which 
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are formed ; and this is no small one. How true it is 
with the poor, " a penny saved is a penny gained," 
and a penny which is now carefully placed in the 
mantelpiece cup, as " the mothers' meeting penny," 
would probahly otherwise have been squandered in " a 
penarth er sweets," to quiet a tiresome child's impor- 
tunity, who will soon worry for a second penny, 
because mother gave him the first. If that same child 
could be told the pennies could not be wasted, as they 
were "put by to get mother a new gown," or " little 
sister a frock," or " father a shirt,'' the child would 
soon understand, and thus be taught a little lesson 
of self-denial, and probably be less fractious, because 
less sickened with sweets, and the penny saved in the 
bargain. Again, habits of neatness and regularity 
are engendered^ and a more quiet and suitable taste 
in dress, both for mother and child, is visible. The 
choice of colour for dresses, the selection of prints for 
the aprons, &c., all has its influence. ** Let she choose 
for yer," said a mother to a next neighbour, with a 
friendly nudge ; " you may be sure them lavenders '11 
wash well if she 's got em," and pleased was the pre- 
siding lady to follow up this remark by pointing out 
a pretty, quiet print, which would soon be worn in 
place of the red and green striped one, which bore 
ample proof, by its misty appearance, that before it 
became acquainted with the washing-tub it had been 
still more gaudy and unsuitable. 

Having now mentioned some of the mspy advan- 
tages arising from mother's meetings, to mothers 
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themselves, to their husbands, and to their children, 
I will proceed to my second point : " What books do 
you read at your mothers' meetings f '* First, then, 
I read at every meeting a small portion of the Book 
of Books — God's Holy Word. Shall I tell you what 
parts I have found particularly valuable to select at 
mothers' meetings, from that storehouse of never-failing 
treasures ? At one time I would take the Mothers 
of Scripture, and heart-stirring lessons of divine truth 
may be learned by their histories ; then I would se- 
lect the Women of Scripture; then, again, the Child- 
ren of Scripture; then texts proving the duties of 
wives, and the duties of parents, never forgetting to 
make every Scripture lesson bear clearly on the love of 
the blessed Saviour, His character, work, and office. 

Now, as regards books suitable to read at mothers' 
meetings, I confess I have been put at times almost 
to my wits'-end for the want of really desirable ones. 
In these days of " making many books," when truly 
the gorged press is pouring out a flood of books, re- 
views, essays, pamphlets, tracts, handbills, which, if 
our great-grandmothers could behold, would frighten 
them out of their senses, it seems passing strange that 
I should complain of a dearth of books for mothers' 
meetings. Sometimes I have come across a simple, 
truthful narrative, with its own lesson so evident as 
not to require haK the book taken up to prove in what 
it consists ; then I have indeed drawn a prize, and 
gratefully availed myself of it. But more frequently 
I have found this book too difficult, thxt ioo unnatural, 
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this too grave, that too flippant ; and, to say the least, 
not many quite suited to my purpose. People do not 
yet appear to understand in what simple language 
they should write for the poor; you cannot be toO/ 
simple ; write as you would speak to them, and you 
will gain their interest. If you go into a poor woman's 
cottage, and see it neat and clean, and wish to com- 
mend her for it, you would probably say something 
of this sort, " I 'm so pleased .to see your cottage look 
so clean and comfortable ; your chest of drawers look 
so nice, with your little set of books all arranged in a 
row on it," and so on. At these remarks, the eyes 
of the poor woman would brighten, the smile play 
on her lips, and the thought gush up in her heart, 
" She 's pleased, and 1 11 keep it tidy too." But that 
same lady, if writing in a book, would probably put, 
" I entered the cottage of a poor inhabitant of the 

parish of , and was much gratified in observing 

how improved the interior was in its increased neat- 
ness and cleanliness ; I remarked to the inmate how de- 
sirable it was that she should in every way continue to 
promote the latter, as it would tend greatly to main- 
tain the sanitary condition of herself and her family," 
and so on. This might be read aloud to 4.he mothers, 
but not one eye would glisten, or one emotion of in- 
terest be shown. ** I do not like to be always draw- 
ing out the feelings of the poor," remarked a lady. 
** Nor do I," was my reply ; " but I do like them to un- 
derstand what I read to them." I contend, that what 
is often called ** drawing out the feelings," is really 
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only so simply stating a fact of every-day life, that it 
comes home to the hearts of the poor, instead of flying 
over their heads, and calls forth the moistened eye, 
and the simple yet heartfelt exclamation of " Well, 
to be sure," or " Wornt that pretty of her ? '' or " If I 
don't feel just the same 1 " In reading to the mothers, 
it is well to look up, every now and then, and see 
the eflfect. If some are working as if they are in a 
great hurry to finish the seam, and others sitting 
with half-shut evelids and closed mouths, be sure 
you are on the wrong tack. Tou are not gaining their 
interest, and might as well spare your own breath. 
But if, when you cast your eyes around, you see the 
work proceeding only by snatches with some, and 
with others you notice the bright eye and the open 
mouth, you are all right, go on. Bead in an ani- 
mated, yet quiet and distinct way ; in fact, as you 
would speak to the poor. I have heard some read 
a story, most interesting in itself, in so quiet and 
monotonous a manner, that it merely acted as a plea- 
sant soporific, and eyes here and there were closing, 
and heads nodding under its influence. 

The stories which succeed this Introduction have 
been found by experience greatly to interest the poor 
of a large mothers* meeting ; they each contain a well 
authenticated f(wt, and on this valuable hook have 
been hung the diflerent lessons which should be learnt 
and enforced again and again at these meetings — 
namely, the blessing of Christian sympathy and union ; 
the importance of family prayers ; the privilege of a 
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regular attendance at the house of God; the need^ of 
forming provident habits ; the advantages of dean- 
liness and regularity; the desirableness of neat and 
suitable clothing^ and far, far above all, the rich 
blessing which flows from a study of God!s blessed 
Word and prayer, \ trust, and have reason to be- 
lieve, that all these results in a greater or less degree 
have been experienced by those families for whom 
these stories have been written. 

I must now briefly answer the third question, " How 
do you corvdvK^t your mothers^ meetings P" I will begin 
by remarking that I never allow visitors, mere lookers- 
on, to be present. I think the system an essentially 
bad one ; there may, of course, be a rare exception, 
but, as a rule, I think it very undesirable for either 
the presiding lady or the mothers to be made a show 
of. Quiet, and a systematic plan of action, are most 
desirable. There is a trite adage, " Too many cooks 
spoil the broth," and too many helpers, I think, only 
tend to perplex and distract the attention of the 
mothers. A lady said to me a little time ago, " I 
can manage pretty well at my mothers' meetings by 
having my Bible-woman to assist me, and one other 
efficient helper ; and then visitors are generally com- 
ing in and out, and they are always willing to give a 
helping hand." Oh, thought I, how my head would 
ache, and my thoughts go wool-gathering, if I were 
compelled to preside at such a mothers' meeting I 
From my own experience of a mothers' meeting, the 
average attendance of which was over forty ^ I con- 
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sider that a presiding lady, and one efficient helper is 
quite enough ; the two jointly engaged in the secular 
matters, and the lady her own sole reader and in- 
structor. 

Will you come with me in idea to the rectory, and 
you shall see what is going on this afternoon ? It is 
just half-past two o'clock ; the working-men have had 
their dinners, the children gone back to school, the 
mothers had time to " clear up" and " clean them- 
selves," and they now may be seen walking up the 
gravel- walk in groups, many of them with infants in 
their arms, in anticipation of a happy mothers' meet- 
ing. It is a cold, dreary autumn day. Now let us 
follow them, and glide into that bright, cheerful, large 
room near the rector s study, just the very one adapted 
for the present purpose. Its furniture consists of a 
large, long table, and rows of forms, with three or 
four chairs near that thorough good English grate, 
amply filled, and containing a fire brisk enough to 
warm the very toes of the infants present. I notice, 
too, that there are pots of geraniums and verbenas, 
and other sweet plants, in either window-sill, giving 
a cared-for, home-like appearance to the room. Most 
of the mothers have arrived, for they are become very 
punctual, and the presiding lady is just entering ; each 
mother rises respectfully, and as she passes down the 
room she gives to one and another a kindly greeting, 
but she does not stop to talk, but takes her seat in 
silence. There she finds all ready, for her efficient 
helper has been there a quarter of an hour before her, 
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and taken out the bundles of work from a large 
clothes-basket, and given them out to each mother, 
whose name is clearly written on a card, which is 
simply slipped through a piece of string, and tied 
round them. The presiding lady now quietly com- 
mences the proceedings, though before doing so, I 
notice, she casts her eye on the timepiece placed be- 
fore her, and as the hand touches the appointed hour 
she punctually begins. She opens a book, and calls 
over the name of each mother, receives and enters the 
payment made. When one does not answer to her 
name, a neighbour is pretty sure to know if her ab- 
sence is occasioned by sickness ; and if it be, the case 
will be remembered and attended to. When this 
part of the business is done, mothers requiring fresh 
materials are supplied. A good stock of prints, cali- 
coes, flannels, <fec., are placed on the table for their 
selection ; these have been carefully purchased, and 
upon the principle, too, that good (though of course 
suitable) articles are the cheaper in the end. A 
woman remarked truly when she said, ** We never 
find no rubbish on the mothers' meeting table." All 
is done so quietly ; one woman at a time rises, and 
chooses the article and the quantity she requires, 
which is cut off, while the presiding lady writes a 
fresh card, if needed, a little pile of blank ones being 
placed by her side, with string, so that all may be 
done quickly and quietly. On most articles a half- 
penny a yard is taken off the price, never more, and 
this is gratefully acknowledged as the articles are re- 
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ceived. No woman, under any pretext whatever, is 
allowed to take away her article of clothing until full 
payment for it is made. All the secular part of the 
meeting is completed in about half an hour, and the 
room is full of busy workers, for as each woman gets 
her work she at once commences. The presiding 
lady takes a glance round. Ah I her eye falls on that 
poor cripple to whom is always ceded, by general 
consent, that arm-chair by the fire ; and there is that 
sickly young mother, with the short hard cough and 
tiny babe, on the other side ; and grandmother, whose 
eyes are so weak that these autumn afternoons her 
spectacles do not seem to do her much service, has 
another chair near ; so all are comfortably seated, and 
the meeting proceeds. The reading commences, and 
continues for some time. The almost breathless still- 
ness at one moment, the cheerful laugh at another, the 
exclamation of surprise, or pity, or delight at another, 
all tell of the interest that is felt. I do not see a 
closed eye, or hear one disheartening yawn ; but the 
lady looks at the clock, and closes the book. Each 
mother quickly rolls up her work, and passes it to the 
assistant helper, who replaces it in the clothes-basket. 
The lady opens God's Word, a portion is read, and 
very simply explained, one prominent point enforced, 
one short illustration given, which fixes it on the 
memory of the hearers. This occupies twenty minutes 
at longest. A hymn is sung, and then all unite in 
that closing prayer to which reference has been made 
above. As those mothers rise from their knees, after 
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they and their loved ones have been so remembered, 
I notice a tear in more than one eye ; yet the coun- 
tenances bear more the mark of chastened and grate- 
ful thanks than bowed down, hopeless grief. When 
the meeting terminates, I observe the presiding lady 
move at once from her seat to near the door, when, 
as each mother passes out, she has at least a kind 
smile for her, or a word, or short inquiry after a sick 
child, or a husband out of work, or a daughter just 
gone to her first place, or son abroad. As each mo- 
ther wends her way to her cottage, she carries with 
her a knowledge that she and those she loves are re- 
membered and cared for, and this gives a lift to many 
a bowed spirit, and cheers many a hard-working, toil- 
ing mother. 

Ye mothers of England, who " sit at ease '* and 
" dwell in your ceiled houses,'' who bask in the sun- 
shine of the world's prosperity, and are nursed in the 
lap of luxury, are you doing nothing for those humble 
mothers around you ? Have you no smile of sympa- 
thy or word of kindness for them ? Cannot you spare 
one afternoon, when your own home-duties could not 
possibly he neglected, to gather them around you, and 
impart to them some rays of gladness which shine on 
your sunny path ? Be assured there is no luxury so 
great as the luxury of doing good, no wealth so last- 
ing as the wealth of the hearts of the poor, no earthly 
blessing richer than that which the man of old de- 
scribed : " When the blessing of him that was ready 
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to perish came upon him, and he caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy." Eemember the words of a 
mightier than Job : — 

" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 



I. 



. THE INFIDEL AND THE BOARD. 

I AM going to tell you something about the people 
who live in that pretty neat cottage by the road-side, 
where peace and love are now dwelling. Ah ! I have 
known them for many a long year, and the more I 
think of them the more I rejoice in all the Lord's 
goodness, and in His wonderful works to the children 
of men. The owner of that happy home was a few 
years ago an atheist^ yes, an avowed, open atheist ; 
he professed the miserable, hollow, fearful creed which 
can afford no comfort in life and no peace in death, 
that all comes by chance — no God, no Saviour, no 
Holy Spirit! One shudders as one says it, one 
trembles to think of that man, say rather that ^' fooll* 
who " hath said in his heart there is no God." We 
who by our heavenly Father's great goodness have been 
taught the happiness of looking to Him as our Creator, 
to Jesus as our Saviour, and to the Holy Spirit as 
our Sanctifier, may humbly exclaim, " What shall 
we render to the Lord for all His goodness to us I " 
Well, this poor deluded man was very prosperous as 
regards this world. A carpenter by trade, he had 
plenty of work, health, strength, and all he wanted, 
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and for days and months and years he Kved despising 
God, and putting His Word far from him. There 
is a time in a man's life when ''the strong man 
armed keepeth his goods in peace/' and a looker-on 
may see " the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree," but that time is but 
short. " He passed away, and lo, he was not ; yea, I 
sought him, and he could not be found," (Ps. xxxvii. 
35, 36.) A man may be strong in his boasted 
strength of reason and enlightenment, and fear no- 
thing for the future, when all is prosperity and 
health with him. "My mountain is so strong I 
shall never be moved," may be the language of his 
proud heart, but let sickness strike down that strong 
man, let death yawn before him, let eternity be 
opened to his terrified gaze, oh, then, what can his 
cold, dark creed do for him? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

To return to my story. My friend the carpenter 
had one rich, very rich, earthly possession : its price 
was not to be told ; he did not at the time of which 
I am speaking value it half enough, he did not trea- 
sure it as he now does. He had an excellent, loving, 
praying, consistent wife, a gift from that God in 
whom he did not believe. Year after year this good 
woman mourned over the state of her husband's soul, 
and she did more than mourn, she prayed. Now, I 
have met many poor women whose hearts are well- 
nigh broken as they watch the down-hill steps their 
httsbands are taking ; it began perhaps by very little 
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— SO little, that at first they thought they had better 
not notice it. Instead of coming home at once, as 
formerly, when their work was over, they began by 
stopping at the beer-shop, "just to take one pint 
more than usual;'' then "just one half-hour they'd 
sit a bit, and have a talk, and then home." Then 
the evil would come on and on, like the silent drop 
of water which, constantly falling on a building, 
though unheeded at first, at last saps the very founda- 
tion, and crumbles it to a ruin. Well, how have these 
wives I speak of met this deep trial ? Not always in 
the wisest way, I think. Let me speak a few words 
of loving advice to you, my dear friends. There are 
two ways in which to meet a husband on his return 
at night after a hard day's work — an angry way and 
a laving way. The former only makes a man hug his 
sin the closer to him, and determine not to give it 
up ; the latter makes him sit looser and looser to it, 
until at last he throws it off through the warm, loving 
atmosphere of forbearance and kindness. 

" What ar ye been arter, Joe ? " said a wife, as her 
husband entered his cottage half an hour later than 
usual, tired and hungry. " I '11 be bound you 've 
been at the public, while I've been a-waiting this 
hour with yer supper ; now it *s all spoilt, and yer 
may eat it as yer can." 

Then followed angry, bitter words, and in a little 
time that same husband might have been seen with 
a scowling, determined countenance hastily banging 
his cottage-door, and wearily wending his way to the 
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beer-shop, there to spend the rest of his evening. 
Ah! and who knows but that the midnight hour 
found him still there. 

" Run to meet father, I hear his step," said a bright, 
good-tempered, clean wife to her toddling little curly- 
headed boy ; " he 's a bit late to-night, so we must 
make all comfortable for him," said she, (turning to 
a tidy girl sitting busily mending well-worn stockings 
at the cottage-door,) " for I warrant he '11 be right 
down pleased with this piece of fried bacon and beans, 
both out of his own garden, as I may call it ; catch 
up the baby, Jane, she 's had a goodish sleep, and is 
just waking in time to sit on my knee, and give a 
pretty smile to father as he eats his supper, as he says, 
helping him to swallow his food smooth and com- 
fortable. Ah, Jack," she said, ** we are all ready for 
yer, and yer supper *s all ready, and piping hot, too." 

And so Jack sits down with his little wife smiling, 
and his pretty baby smiling, and all smiling him a wel- 
come, and even the pet pussy lying by the fire looks up 
and gives him a friendly " mew." He doesn't say 
much at first, and his loving wife fancied she saw 
him brush his arm across his eyes when he thought 
she wasn't looking ; but he gets more comfortable as 
he eats on, and when he has finished he takes the 
little one in his arms, and tosses her up high till she 
crows and laughs with delight ; then out with his 
pipe, and he sits at his cottage-door with his children 
all round him ; but when they are in bed safe, and 
out of hearing, he confesses to his wife how ** Will 
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Jackson had tempted him to the public, and how he 
had at first resisted, and at last had given in ; but 
how his heart smote him as he entered his happy, 
clean home, and had such a " missis" to greet him, 
and such children to love him ; and then he would 
say, " Wife, I didn't go the right way to work to-day, 
for I 'm uncommon weak, and I never looked to God 
for strength, but you and I '11 have a word or two of 
prayer together, now we are just alone and quiet, as 
we. did that day I put that ring on your blessed 
finger, and said, 1 11 love you till death us do part." 
So they knelt, and first Jack confessed his sins, and 
Mary took it up, and praised Grod that they were 
kneeling together on that cottage floor, and both hus- 
band and wife got up with hearts as blithe as a lark, 
and I'm told there's now not a better man going 
than Jack, or one more steady and sober. Well, the 
carpenter s wife tried the loving way ; she never tried 
to drive her husband, but to lead him by love. (I 
never yet met a man who liked to be driven^ but 
I 've seen many and many a one who was 'phased to 
be led by a kind, forbearing, thoughtful wife.) But 
she had a long, long time to wait before her prayers 
were answered. At last they xoere answered, and in 
a wonderful way too. I must tell you, not only had 
■ the carpenter so good a wife, but he possessed also 
one other household treasure, a dear little girl, whom 
he loved with as fond a love as ever father bestowed 
on a child ; but, alas I such was his hatred of reli- 
gion, and his contempt of the Word of God, that, 
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notwithstanding the entreaties of his wife, he would 
not hear of her even going to school, lest she should 
learn to read her Bible, and be taught about the 
Christian's (jrod ! So the little one lived untaught, 
save by her gentle mother, who ceased not to pray 
that her husband's heart might be softened to receive 
the truth as. it is in Jesus, and that her child might 
become a lamb of the Saviour's fold. At last 
God's time of converting grace came. The carpen- 
ter was t^ken ill; he became more and more so. 
His wife's fears were aroused: "Oh! if he should 
die," thought she, *' what toill become of his never- 
dying soul?" She prayed, and prayed, and when 
she saw the strong man becoming weak as a child, 
she determined to go to the minister, and entreat him 
to visit her poor husband. That minister, ever on 
the 'watch for the souls of his people, had long striven 
in vain to speak words of truth to the atheist, but he 
had resisted every approach with insult and scorn. 
Now, like his divine Master, this messenger of peace at 
once joyfully rose to go with the anxious wife ; but 
no sooner did the sick man get a glimpse of him than 
he assailed him with oaths and curses, and bid him 
begone and never, darken his door again. The man 
of God, seeing it was useless to remain, mournfully 
left the poor man, inwardly praying that the hour 
might yet come when he might return and repent. 
The terrified wife came in for no small share of 
abuse at daring to fetch the minister. Meekly she 
bore it all, and continued lifting up her heart in 
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prayer for her husband's soul and body. ^ Presently 
he exclaimed, " 1 11 never let that man into my room 
to talk to me of his God, in whom I don't believe I 
Bring me a board and a piece of chalk." The wife 
obeyed, and what were her feelings of horror, when 
she saw his hot fevered fingers slowly write in capi- 
tal letters, ** God is nowhere," " Place this," said 
he, "at the bottom of my bed, that I may see it 
every time I open my eyes, and that all who enter 
may see my creed.'* The poor wife dared not ex- 
postulate, and tremblingly did as he bid her ; then 
she sat apart pleading forgiveness for her hardened 
husband. 

The fever increased until delirium came on, and 
the life of the atheist was in imminent danger; 
the ravings of the wretched man were heard, and 
death seemed at the threshold. Then shone forth 
the character of the minister. He came to the cham- 
ber of disease ; his presence was unnoticed now, for 
reason was obscured. He at once decided to take the 
little girl to his own home, that she might be out of 
the way of infection. He strengthened the sorrowing 
wife, and prayed with her, and, like his divine 
Master, left a blessing behind him. The little girl 
was received as a sacred loan by the minister's wife, 
who determined to make the most of the short time 
she might be with her, and teach her lessons of 
truth. She found her an apt and willing learner. 
She took her with her to the Sunday school, and 
there, for the first time, she heard God's Word read 
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and explained to the assembled children. Again, in 
that minister's family, when all were gathered to- 
gether for family worship, and their wants and 
the wants of his people were spread before God, the 
little one heard with delight her loved father prayed 
for, that he might recover ; and then her mother, 
too, was not forgotten, that she might be supported 
and blessed. Oh that family altar, what a blessed 
thing it is ! What a channel for streams of living 
water to flow in I It is a happy thing where 
the Christian father daily, morning and evening, 
gathers his family around him for united prayer 
and praise. I wish family prayers were known 
in every cottage in happy England. What sight 
more delightful than to behold the working man, 
after his day's toil, his well-earned supper and his 
comfortable pipe, go to his shelf and take down his 
carefully-kept, and yet well-read Bible, gather his 
wife and his sons and daughters around him — ay, 
every one, even the babe on the mother's knees, and 
the tiny, rosy girl who creeps up to her father's, and 
clings with her little loving arms round his neck — and 
open it and read a portion — a short psalm, perhaps, 
or a dozen verses from one of the beautiful Gospels, 
and then kneel down, simply asking God to bless 
them all ! Oh, sleep comes so happily after this ! 
There is no pillow so dovmy for the rich or the poor 
as hve, and united family worship does bring love 
with it. Try it, and you will find it so. 
I must return to my story. Ere long God, in 
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His infinite mercy, arrested the hand of death ; the 
fever abated, then was subdued — the poor man 
was pronounced out of danger; the wife's heart 
overflowed with gratitude — the minister praised God 
in the congregation. The first request the sick 
man made was that his treasured little girl might 
be brought to him. 

The doctor promised that in a little time, if all 
went on well with him, he might see her. 

Days passed, and the sick man gained a little 
strength, but he showed no grateful acknowledgment 
to God for His mercy in not giving him over into the 
hand of death ; and his eyes still fell on the words of 
that terrible board at the bottom of his bed, for his 
wife had not dared to run the risk of exciting him by 
removing it. At length permission was given for his 
little girl to see him for only a few minutes. Those 
few minutes were pregnant with eternal import. She 
was placed on the pillow near her father, and that 
heart, which was " at enmity with God,'' was softened 
with the tenderest emotions towards the child. Oh, 
the depth of man's sinfulness ! Oh, the yet greater 
depth of God's forbearing love ! 

" Well, my pet," said the carpenter, ** where have 
you been while father has been lying ill ? " 

" Oh !" said the little one, " I Ve been so happy ; 
the minister's lady is so kind ; I love her so. The 
minister took me away, and has been so good to 
me, and they have taught me to read, and given me 
a book full of beautiful pictures, and I can read 
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ever so many little words." The father listened with 
delight to his sweet, artless prattler, then said, " You 
can't read much yet, I should think ; could you read 
to me the words on that board at the bottom of my 
bed?'* " Oh yes, father, let me try," said the little 
one; and she began slowly spelling, and repeating 
each letter — Gt, o, d, t, s ; she then stopt, got very 
red, looked again, then said, " Oh father, I Ve got it, 
God is now here," and added, " Yes, father, so He 
is, and He's been here all the time you Ve been so ill." 
" You must go now, darling," said the father, in a 
low choking voice ; the door was closed, a burst of 
repentant tears followed ; and sounds, blessed sounds, 
which rejoiced the angels in heaven, came from that 
sick man's room — sounds of prayer, sounds of deep 
contrition for sin. The requests of the loving, pray- 
ing wife, long ungranted, but not forgotten, were now 
fulfilled. 

The atheist was tuxned penitent. " Where sin had 
abounded, grace had much more abounded." Satan 
was taken in his own snare ; the vefy same letters he 
had tempted the sinner to write, were the seljmme 
letters employed for his conversion. He now called 
on God, the true, the living, the prayer-hearing God 
for mercy ; he was awakened to a sense of his trans- 
gression, he was broken-hearted before God ; he now 
earnestly desired to see the minister. That messenger 
of love and kindness at once went to him, showed 
him the way of access to Jesus, and had the joy of 
beholding him rise from that bed of sickness a "** new 
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man in Christ Jesus/' filled with an earnest purpose 
to go forth and show, by his life and conversation, 
"What great things the Lord had done for his soul/* 
Does not this beautiful instance of a wife's prayers 
being answered, encourage any of you who are in 
trouble to go to God in hopeful prayer, believing that 
He whose ways are not as our ways, will in His own 
good time grant your petitions ? 



II. 



DOES HE GIVE GOOD WAGES ? 

" Ah ! he never will be no better. I 've tried him 
all ways ; sometimes I 've coaxed him a bit, then 
again I have rated at him, then I Ve showed him his 
poor children's rags ; and Jemmie, who is getting as 
thin as a shaving, for want of a bit er good victuals— r 
but it 's all no use, and I give it up, and I tell him 
he 11 break me down right. And yet he's got a good 
heart, for when I goes on at him, and talks to him of 
his poor children, the tears start into his eyes, and he 
says, * Betty, I '11 be a different man, that I will ; no 
one shan't catch me at the public no more, and I '11 
buy the boys some bran new boots ;' but, dear me, 
he '11 go out and meet Jack Tyler, or that man who 
works at the kiln, and they 11 get round him ; and 
then his good talk all goes for nothing, and he comes 
in as uproarious as ever, and frightens us almost out 
of our wits. And then to think of what he was the 
day I married him ; though I says it as shouldn't, 
when I walked away with him from that church-door, 
there wam't a better dressed or handsomer man in the 
village ; and now to think how he 's changed I Why, 
I 'm sure t' other night, when he was quite hisself , I 
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couldn t but look at him, and I says, * Why, Sam, 
that drink 's a-telling on you ; you look no-how even 
to-night, and you don't walk near so steady as you 
used/ * You are right there,' says he, * and I wish I 
could give it up ; and some* of these days I mean to do 
so, for I can't get the parson's Bible-talk out of my 
head, do what I will.' But I says to him, * Sam, it 's no 
manner er use your saying that, you'll never be 
better I do believe.' He did'nt say much after this, 
but I seed him go to the shelf, and rummage about 
till he got down my poor gal's Bible, that she paid in 
her money to you for ; and he stood reading a goodish 
while, while I were a-washing up ; and when I came 
back he was still there, and I watched him take er bit 
er paper out of his popket, and put it in the Bible ; 
and then he shut it up, and says, ' Betty, I 'm tired 
to-night, and I think I '11 turn in now ;' and he went 
up-stairs, but I don't think he were as quick as usual 
getting into bed, for I heard him on the move a 
goodish time. I thought I 'd see where he. put that 
paper in the Bible, so I turned to it, and it just lay 
^t the 15th chapter of St Luke ; and if you '11 believe 
me, for I don't tell no story, there was the page, all 
wet' with two big tears that had fallen from his poor 
.dear eyes; but he'll be as bad again as ever, I 
warrant, for I don't take no account of his word 
now." 

All this was addressed to a lady, a kind district 
visitor, who ht^d called to see Mrs Goodwin, and in- 
quire after her poor son, who appeared gradually* wast- 
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ing away after a bad fever, from the eflTects of want 
and wretchedness. 

" Now, sit down," said she, " and we 11 talk a little 
about your troubles, and try and see if we can make 
any way out of them. How is your poor boy to-day ? " 

" Ah, ma'am, he's no better ; and how should he 
be ? The doctor says to me t' other day, ' Mrs Grood- 
win, it 's no use my sending your boy my physic ; he 
wants filling out, for he 's got no inside in him. Get 
him victuals,' says he, * and a drop of good broth 
when yovi can, and he '11 soon look up again.' But, 
says I to myself, * Where 's the victuals to come 
from ? It all goes to the public. But I do believe, 
ma'am, if anything will turn my husband, it is his poor 
boy ; for since he went to your class, you 'd be sur- 
prised to hear how beautiful he does talk to his father 
about Jesus and heaven, of an evening, when he can 
get him to stay at home ; and t' other day I actually 
heard him say, * Father, don't be angry.' * Well, 
boy,' says he^ * do you think you love Jesus as poor 
grandmother did?' * I remember she said she 
prayed that she might meet you in heaven.' How his 
poor father did bow his head low ; he did not answer, 
but he gave such a cough, just as if he were a-chok- 
ing, so I made a sign to the boy to be quiet." 

" Mrs Goodwin," said the lady, " let me ask you a 
question ; do you pray much for your husband ?" 

" Well, ma'am, I can't say as how I do, for it's no 
use, no manner er use praying for him while that 
public stands. You make me think er my poor gal 
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who is dead and buried. She says to me one night 
as she were a-lying in that bed np-stairs, * Mother, 
do let us pray for father, for God '11 hear us.' Hold 
your tongue, my dear, says I, it's not a bit er use 
praying for father, unless he '11 promise to leave off 
that drink a his." 

" Ah, Mrs Goodwin, there is just the point that 
I wish to talk to you about ; you begin at the wrong 
end — ^you put the cart before the horse, and that will 
never carry you up the hill. Prayer coTnes first ; 
you have never yet gone the right way to work with 
your husband ; and you don't jpray, and you don't hope, 
and so no blessing comes." 

" Well, surely, I never understood that before." 

" God says/' continued the lady, " * Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will hear thee ; ' and you say, 
* I '11 try what I can do first, and then, if I succeed, 
I '11 turn to prayer.' God says, we must hope in His 
promises and believe ; but you start with saying your 
poor husband will never be better ; depend upon it 
you have begun at the wrong end." 

** Well, I 'm sure, ma'am, if you H be so kind," said 
Mrs Groodwin, " as to show me, 1 11 be glad enough to 
begin at the right one." 

" Well, now first try my plan ; pray for your hus- 
band, and expect an answer, God says, * Ask and it 
shall be given you ; ' and you will find He never dis- 
appoints the hopes of those who trust in Him. He 
will hear your prayer, and sooner or later will give you 
an answer — only believe; then encourage your poor 
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husband. Do not tell him he will never be better; 
on the contrary, treat him as the doctor does your sick 
boy. He Bays if he gets good food and nourishment 
he will soon look up again, and be a strong healthy 
boy. So tell your husband that if he too will come 
to the bread of life, even Christ Jesus, and to. the 
living water, even the Holy Spirit, he will get strength 
and power to throw off his disease of sin, and become 
* strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might/ 
and then ask him to pray with you. Get him, when 
he comes home to-night, and after he has had his 
supper, and smoked his pipe, to sit down a little; 
and then ask him to let you pall in the children, and 
put that curly-headed girl that I know he loves so 
dearly on the stool, close by his side ; and then get 
down your poor girl's Bible, and ask him to read a 
little. Perhaps he will turn again to the 15th of St 
Luke ; and then say, ' Father, do pray with me and 
the children,' and tell me when I call next what he 
did. But remember my words, pray firsts and eocpect 
an answer. Now we will have a little prayer together 
before I go. 

Then the lady knelt down, and in a few simple, 
earnest words, implored God to give His Holy Spirit 
to Goodwin, and grace to accept Christ's offers of 
pardon and salvation, and power to give up his sin 
at once, 

" God bless you a thousand times," said Mrs Good- 
win ; " don't I always say, you bring the sunshine 
into my heart whenever you come to see me ? " 
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" It is God's Word that will do that for you," said 
the lady; " and may the sunlight of His presence rest 
on each of you ! Good morning. How did your boy 
like the jelly I sent him ?" 

" Oh, ma'am, the first mouthful he tasted seemed 
to strengthen him up. He wanted to give me and 
the children the biggest part of it, but I told him 
you said he was to eat it all ; and so he did, except a 
little bit as fell from the spoon when he was holding 
it out to me in his trembling hand. Jacky was 
standing close by him, and he caught it up in a 
minute, and turned to me, and said, * Soft pop — so 
good.' " 

" Well, Mrs Goodwin, come up to my house this 
evening, and you shall have something good for your 
poor boy's supper ; and I will take care there is enough 
for * mother' and * Jacky' too, to have a good taste 
of it." 

So saying, the lady left the cottage, and as she 
walked homewards through the quiet lane, she did 
not fail earnestly to pray for poor Goodwin and his 
wife. And that prayer — was it answered, do you 
think ? We shall see. For many days the district 
visitor was unable to go out, for the autumn wind 
blew cold, and the rain fell very heavily, but her 
thoughts often rested on both Mr and Mrs Goodwin. 
After a tirhe the weather brightened, and she was 
soon on her way to the pretty thatched cottage in the 
lane. Before she reached the door she espied Mrs 
Goodwin, standing as though looking out for her; with 
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a smiling face she came out to meet her : ** Ob, come 
in, ma'am — come in, and pray sit down. I Ve been 
a-looking out for you, for something feeemed to tell 
me you 'd be here to-day ; and I Ve some good news 
to tell you ; perhaps you won't believe your ears, as I 
could hardly believe my eyes yesterday evening. 
Well," she continued, ** do you remember, ma'am, ten 
days ago meeting my husband, just by the big house, 
as he were a-coming home from work ; and you says, 

* Well, Sam, do you like your master's wages f He 
6ays you took him all aback, and in his flurry he says, 

* Why, ma'am, for the matter of that I 've no com- 
plaints to make of my master. He's a good one, and 
there is no farmer round about these parts as gives 
higher wages.' You answered, 'Ah I Sada, I mean 
another master you are serving : ** Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin, is the servant of sin,'* 1 John viii. 34. 
And then you says these very words, ' Now Sam, you 
know in your heart you are serving sin ; when you go 
home look in your Bible at Rom. vi. 23, and there you 
will see what wages you will get! Well, he comes 
home, and goes straight up to that very shelf, 
and comes away in a minute or two, but only says, 

* Death, death; well ! who 'd a thought a that ?' But 
he's never been the same man since. Well, ma'am, 
after your last visit, I tells him all you said ; and if 
you'll believe me, he busted into tears. I says, 

* Now, Sam, don't take, on so.' But he answers me, 
' Wife, I can't stand out no longer ; death's the best 
wages He can give, and that won't do for me ; bless 
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her for saying that word to me — yes, bless her 1 I 
kept quiet, for I couldn t make it out ; but last night 
were the bright one for me. He came home later 
than usual, and thinks I to myself, there 's my poor 
husband gone again. Then your words came into 
my mind, ^ Pray and believe!* Well, at eight 
o'clock, then, I were a-praying, (to keep down my 
fidgets.) I heard him walk strong and steady up the 
lane. You know, ma'am, I knows Sam's step ; I got 
to know it before we was married, and I've known it 
ever since. Well, he came quick in, and says, * Betty, 
I've been and gone and done it, and I'm glad of it 
too I ' * What aw you done ? ' I says ; and I felt 
queer all over me. * Why, I got my master to let 

me off half a day, and I went in neighbour T ^'s 

cart to 8 , and I Ve been and took the pledge, 

and I'm a teeiotaller.' * Bless me,' says I, * who'd a 
thought er your doing that ! Why, you^'U be like 
Will Tyler and George Mills, who 's never touched a 
drop of drink for three years, and are the best and 
quietest men going 1 ' I 've not told you all yet, 
ma'am : Sam and I did have a comfortable tea to- 
gether, (the children were all out on the common at 
play ;) I made it extra good, for I thought it would 
make up for his beer the first night. After ^ we'd 
done, he says, * Well, wife, now we '11 begin as the 
lady told us ; we 11 read a bit, and 1 11 pray a prayer.' 
So he got down the Bible, and I calls in the children, 
and it wor a pretty sight. I wish, ma'am, you 
could er seen it There sat Jacky by me, with his 
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mouth and eyes wide open, looking at his father ; 
the baby was asleep in the cradle. Then I put the 
gal, as you told me, close by him on the little stool, 
and she looked first at me, and then at him, but 
never moved, and the two big boys sat just there. 
Husband said he'd read the 51st Psalm, for he 
thought it ud just suit us all, and it did sound 
beautiful ; and then we all knelt, and he said that 
prayer you gave my boy t'other day, when it prays 
for us to become new creatures, and to put away all 
sin ; and then says Sam, ' Now, I 'm going to say the 
blessed Lord's Prayer, and you all say it out loud 
after me ; and so we did, for that seemed to come so 
natural -like, and the two boys said Amen louder 
than father ; and when we all got up we felt so 
happy and comfortable, and father says, ' Now, kiss 
me all round,' and added, * Children, I say to-night, 
" As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord." ' 
Now, ma'am, isn't this good news ? " 

" It is, indeed, Mrs Goodwin, and I shall not cease 
to pray that the good work may be carried on in the 
hearts of all of you, and you must tell your husband 
when he comes home this evening how I rejoice at 
all you have told me. I am afraid I shall not see 
you for some time," she continued, ** for you know I 
am going away for the winter ; but if God spare me 
to come back in the spring, I '11 promise you soon to 
find my way to your cottage. God bless you all." 

That spring came at last, with its sweet humble 
violet, mild primrose, and gay crocus. Everything 
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was bursting into life. The trees were covered with 
those thousand little noha which tell us of the green 
leaves and sweet blossoms which will soon appear. 
The note of the thrush, soft, yet thrilling, was heard 
in the early mom, and little birds were seen in pairs 
hopping from branch to branch, as though saying 
they were thinking of building their soft, snug nests, 
the days were getting so bright, and the evenings so 
mild and long. Shall we take a peep into Mrs 
Goodwins cottage? Well, we will do so this fine 
afternoon before the sun sets. " That dear lady," 
(for she always went by that name among the poor 
of her district,) had just entered. She had returned 
but a day or two from her winter home in resumed 
health and strength ; and now, true to her word, had 
soon found her way to the thatched cottage. These 
words meet our ear : 

" ma'am, you may well say you didn't know 
where you are, and if you believe me it 's all teetotal 
furniture from first to last Sit down, if you please, 
in the arm-chair, for it 's a beauty. I bought it on 
Valentine's day for my Sam, for I says, ' That 's the 
very day we were married fourteen year ago, so it 's 
the valentine I give you.' * Why, Betty,' says he, 

* wherever did you get such a heap of money from ? ' 

* Ah,' says I, * there you go ; why, it 's teetotal money, 
to be sure. After you paid off aU old scores, I puts 
by every shilling I could lock up ; they 'd all once 'av 
gone to the Public, but there they be now in an arm- 
chair, and as comfortable a one as you 'd wish to see.' " 
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" It is indeed a delightful one/' answered the lady ; 
" but, Mrs Goodwin, tell me now first how is your 
poor boy ? " 

" Why, ma'am, you wouldn't know him ; he 's 
sprung up wonderful, and eats as much as his father, 
and goes to work with him at Farmer B ^*s." 

" Now, let me ask you what above all I desire to 
know, how are your souls prospering ? " 

" Well, I bless , the Lord, ma'am, I do believe 
he's leading us in the right way. I tell Sam he 
goes fast in the narrow road, and I does but 
creep after him, but somehow we pulls . together as 
happy as can be ; for Sam says to me only a 
week ago come next Sunday, * Betty, I 'm a happy 
man; I'm a happier man than I was even when 
I were a-courting you, for I 've now got God's pre- 
sence, and the light of His countenance and your 
smile in the bargain.' And how he does read his 
Bible ! and, as he says, he picks out something 
fresh in it every evening; he says it's his biggest 
treasure, and he 'd not give it up for all the money in 
London town, (and I 'm told there 's a power er gold 
shut up in a place they call the Mint, tho' I can't say 
as how I 've been there myself.) You may depend 
upon it, ma'am, that was the happiest day in our 
lives when you sends Sam to look at Rom. vi. 23." 

" Indeed," replied the lady, " it is the happiest day 
in any man's life when the Word of God is brought 
home with living power to the heart ; it sheds a light 
and gladness there, and though it makes a man 
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humble, yet it makes him happy too ; he sees that, 
though sinful in himself, yet he is reconciled to God 
through Christ Je^us." 

" Ah I ma'am, there I see it in my Sam, he does 
think so poor of himself now ; he says, * Betty, I do 
love to read that 15th chapter of St Luke and the 
51st Psalm, they '11 suit me to the end of my days, 
for I take it, though my Saviour 's pardoned all my 
sins, I can never forget 'em, for sure I am a brand 
plucked from the burning; and when I prays, I 
begin, Bless the Lord, my soul, but I can't seem 
as if I could give over till I've got out, God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.' " 

" You have cause indeed to bless the Lord for all 
His goodness to you and your family ; and I 'm sure 
you will now understand that God is indeed an an- 
swerer of prayer, and will never disappoint the hopes 
of those who trust in His Word ; and now, as we once 
knelt down and prayed for your husband, that his 
heart might be changed, and that he might turn at 
once to the Saviour of sinners, before I leave we will 
together praise that same God who has been so very 
gracious to him and to you all." 

Just as they were about to begin, Sam's step was 
heard at the cottage-door. Quietly he entered, and, 
after a respectful, yet happy sign of recognition, they 
all three knelt together, and then was heard in a clear 
voice, yet one of deep reverence, those beautiful words 
from the communion service, beginning " With angels 
and archangels, and all the company of heaven, we 
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laud and magnify thy glorious name/' &c., and then 
followed that wondrous song of praise, " Glory be to 
God on high, and on earth peace, goodwill towards 
men," &c. 

When they rose, Sam exclaimed, '* Oh, ma'am, I 
would not change my Master now — that blessed day 
for me when I met you. I was then serving a mas- 
ter who can only give death for his wages ; but now, 
blessed be God, I 've found a Master * whose yoke is 
easy, and whose burden is light,* and whose free gift 
* is eternal life 1 '" Then, turning to his wife, he said, 
" Betty, how mother would like to have been here to- 
day!" 

Angels look down from their bright homes above, 
and "rejoice in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth." They must, methinks, have sung a fresh 
note of praise at that sight in the lowly cottage in the 
lane. 



III. 



THE COTTAGE ON THE HILL ; OR, THE TREASURE FOUND. 

I THINK I still see that steep, steep hill lane near my 
native village, where I spent my happy childhood 
and youth. How often have I been up it, stopping 
again and again to gather bunches of primroses or 
violets, or other wild-flowers, or, better still, (my 
brothers thought,) nuts or blackberries ! I have 
never seen such fine blackberries since — I fancy so, at 
least; but perhaps it was because we were such a 
merry young party of brothers and sisters together ; 
and you know everything looks extra good and tastes 
extra nice when one is young and very happy. Well, 
nearly at the top of that hill there were a few scat- 
tered cottages. One stood very near the top, a little 
back from the road ; it had an arbour of evergreens 
in front, and a nice sloping garden at the back. 
Here we sisters used to like to rest, while our brothers 
went on with their nutting or blackberrying. The 
cottage belonged to a Mr and Mrs Long, and I am 
quite sure you would like to hear about them. They 
are both gone from this world now, and sleep in 
Jesus. The old man lived to be eighty-four, and 
died without a struggle, and his poor, dear old wife, 
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who was eighty-one, said she **felt half of herself was 
gone, when her old man was laid in his coffin." She 
didn't live above a month after him, and so they 
were placed side by side in our village church- 
yard, there to await a glorious resurrection. I 
never saw a more cheerful, happy couple in my life ; 
and for years I visited them, when I had left school, 
and took great pleasure in going amongst the poor, 
(which I have done ever since.) I used to say, when 
I got to their cottage on the hill, it was as good as 
a draught of pure cold water to a thirsty traveller 
to sit and have a chat with these good people. You 
could'nt catch Mr Long or his wife ever grumbling. 
If it was very hot, well it was "just the right 
weather to ripen the com, God be praised I " If it 
was very cold, it was sure to be the right thing then 
too : " it was such brisk, healthy weather for the 
young folks, who could use their limbs ; and, bless 
the Lord, they had wherewithal to keep themselves 
warm I " Everything looked bright and cheerful 
about them. If you went in to see them after Mr 
Long's day's work was over, oh, how snug and happy 
they looked I The table spread for their little even- 
ing meal, so clean, and yet quite simple ; and there 
was my favourite table near, with its large, well-worn 
family Bible lying on it ; and I knew full well that 
blessed book would be read and prayed over before 
these good old people went to their quiet bed. Happy 
family, where God's Word is honoured! Happy 
couples, who together kneel evening after evening 
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before their Father in heaven and seek His blessing ! 
But was it always thus with Mr and Mrs Long ? Oh, 
no I That same cottage was oncel the abode of 
misery and sin, and there was in it the voice of the 
swearer and the blasphemer, and all the sorrows 
which ever follow a God-forgetting course. Mrs 
Long's maiden name was Grale. She went early into 
service ; her kind, good mother took care to place 
her with a God-fearing mistress. I wish all mothers 
tried to do this. One of the most important steps in 
a girl's life is entering her first place. It is like 
a new world, in which many temptations will sur- 
round her. Oh ! it is such a' blessing when a girl 
meets with a mistress who will not only care how she 
scrubs the floors, and dusts the rooms, and cleans the 
saucepans, but how she is going on in her heart, — 
what friendships she is forming, what tastes and 
pleasures she is following, — whether she reads God's 
book, and remembers him in prayer night and morn- 
ing. Well, Emma Gale's mistress was truly one of 
the right sort. She made her servants feel she was 
not only their mistress, but \heix friend ; and when 
Emma had been with her three months on trial — at 
the end of which time she promised to let her mother 
know about her, and also to give her her first little 
sum for wages — she sent for her ; and Emma, smooth- 
ing her hair, and quickly popping on a clean white 
apron, went to her. 

" Emma," her mistress began, " you are young and 
thoughtless." 
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" Yes, ma'am," said poor Emma, with a curtsey; but 
her heart beat very quick, for she expected the next 
sentence would be, " So I'm going to send you back 
to your mother." 

But no; her kind mistress continued, "Tou are 
young and thoughtless, so I am going to give you a 
little advice." Then she spoke kindly and wisely to 
Emma, that she made her feel at once she was her 
true friend, and that she would do anything in the 
world to please so good a mistress. She went on 
next to ask her this question, " Emma, I am now 
going to give you your first wages ; tell me, what do 
you mean to do with your money ? Are you going 
to spend every shilling ? Eemember, a penny saved 
is a penny gained. Your kind, good mother sent 
you here to your first place with a good, comfortable 
stock of clothes ; yes, good under as well as upper 
clothes, and she showed her sense in this. I would 
far rather you had a goodi flannel petticoat, than a 
smart red thin one ; and a stout pair of boots, than 
a gay bonnet with what I sometimes call a flower 
bed in it. Are you going, then," she again asked, 
** to spend all your wages ? " 

**Yes, please ma'am/' said Emma, with another 
curtsey ; for she'd been counting on getting herself a 
new ribbon for her Sunday bonnet, and a little worked 
collar she'd seen in a shop window, and one or two 
other little things, for she thought she'd smarten her- 
self up a bit. 

" Then," said her mistress, " you are not as wise as 
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th6 ants and the bees/' Emma opened her eyes wide 
at this, for she had always thought herself a great 
deal wiser than anything so small and insignificant 
as an insect. " The ants lay up a store of food for 
the winter, but you only think of the present ; and if 
you are overtaken by sickness, or have any unforeseen 
want come upon you, you will have made no provi- 
sion for it, and you will have no nice little nest-egg 
to go to/' 

Emma then wisely asked her mistress to be so 
kind as to advise her what to do ; and she told her, 
if she thought she could put by two shillings, she 
would take care of it for her ; and from that day 
Emma began the wise plan of laying by ever so small 
a sum from her wages, which she gave in charge of 
her good mistress, until she one day told her she had 
got enough put away to be placed in the saving's bank, 
in the town of M , where she would get good in- 
terest for her money. Emma did look pleased, and 
giving one of her usual curtseys, (rather lower and 
quicker than usual,) said, " Dear me, ma'am I who 
would have thought it ? and now it seems to come 
quite like a gift." 

Emma stayed in that place for some years, until 
her excellent mistress died, and then, she actually 
had fifteen pounds in the savings' bank I This was 
very different to a girl of whom I remember hearing. 
When her mistress gave her the same wise and kind 
advice, she said, " Please, ma'am, I'll ask mother.*' 
That was all very well for her to do ; but when her 
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mistress next spoke to her on the subject, and kindly 
said, ** Well, Jane, do you think you can begin by 
putting by a couple of shillings of your wages ?" she 
replied, " Please, ma'am, I've spent ^em ; " and when 
she got in the kitchen she told her fellow-servants, 
** she'd never given her money to Missis, for her 
mother told her if she did, she'd never see the colour 
of it no more/' 

But I'm very much afraid poor Jane was not a 
bit the richer for her wages ; she was a little smarter 
perhaps for a week or so ; but smart clothes soon 
wear out, and I always remark they get dirty much 
sooner than plain ones. They seem to show the dirt 
so soon. After a time Emma Gale did what a great 
many young people had done before her, and a great 
many have done since — settle in life. She had known 
Joe Long for some time ; and, as they had a great 
liking for each other, they agreed to be married. It 
was in the month of June that they went to the 
church together to tie the knot, as Joe called it. The 
sun shone hot upon them, without a cloud ; and as 
they walked back, Joe said — 

** We are bright to-day ; the sun 's bright outside, 
and our hearts are bright inside ; and we 11 always 
keep it bright to the end, won't we ? " 

And Emma replied, " Ah, that we will." 

But I am sorry to say they began at the wrong end. 
They thought they could be bright, and keep bright 
all of themselves, without looking out of themselves 
up to God for his blessing upon everything. Mr and 
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Mrs Long went on all very smooth at first ; but after 
a time one little cloud, and then another, began to 
arise, and those endless worries of hfe would come 
starting up ; and when we once begin to go down- 
hill in home happiness, it's astonishing what little 
things will push us down and down, lower and lower. 
Emma got 6ross, and Joe got sulky, and cared less 
and less to be at home; and children came very 
quick, as they will do sometimes, and where they 
don't seem much wanted, (though they always bring 
love with them,) and the stream of home comfort 
seemed all drying up ; and, alas ! now the voice of 
bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, and evil speaking 
was heard there. Emma had always been, as a girl, 
one of those easy-tempered ones who never trouble 
themselves much about anything. She was easily 
led ; and her kind mistress used often to say to her — 

" Now, Emma, if you had thought more, you would 
have done this or that thing better." 

And her excellent mother often said, " I hope my 
Emma 11 fall into good hands, for she 11 give in to 
anything." 

So Emma got less and less to care, and she said, 
as she couldn't keep things straight, she must let 'm 
go all crooked. The children were dirty and ne- 
glected, and the cottage little better than a pigsty 
so dusty and littered ; and Emma might be constantly 
seen, with the little one in her arms, standing idly 
at her cottage-door, to have a bit of gossip with any 
one passing by who would stop and talk, while scream- 
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ing and quarrelling was going on inside. Well, things 
went on in this way for a long time ; indeed^ they 
got worse and worse. They say it never rains but 
it pours, and so it seemed to be with the poor Longs. 
Joe was out of work week after week, and Emma 
said everything seemed at sixes and sevens from 
morning till night when Joe was out ; but now that 
he was hanging about all day, they seemed ten times 
worse. Then their eldest boy fell sick, and died. 
This was a sore trial to them ; and when poor Emma 
followed him to the churchyard, she longed to be at 
rest too, like her child, for he was always a gentle, 
good boy, and different to all the others. One day 
late in the autumn, after the harvest was all in, and 
the short days were drawing on apace, Mrs Long 
was standing, as usual, idly at her cottage-door. 
The husband had come home late the evening before, 
and had no work to do, and was therefore more than 
usually put out, and as he said, " downright done up." 
The children were dirty and unwashed, one sprawling 
on the ground, crying because Billy had kicked her ; 
another at the cupboard, seeing to what she could 
help herself ; the third, a big boy, (Billy,) who ought 
to have been at work, looking round to see what mis- 
chief he could be at next. Well, on this day, as I 
said before, Mrs Long espied a respectable, middle- 
aged man coming slowly up the hill. He had a pack 
at his back ; and when he got up to her, he mildly 
addressed her, and taking the bundle down, asked her 
if she would like to buy a book. 
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" A book," said Mrs Long ; " what sort of a book 
could you sell me? Have ye got 'Tom Thumb/ 
QT * Jack and the Bean Stalk' ? f or I remember them 
when I wafl a gal, and I want my Billy to hear *em." 

" I want none o' yer books," growled out the hus- 
band, coming to the door of the cottage; " so be off," 
he added. 

" Won't you let me sit down for a minute or two 
and rest?" said the man, in a calm voice. 

Mi's Long, good-natured, and always looking out 
for a gossip, gave her husbaud a sboye, and, bringing 
a chair as near as she could to the door, bade him 
sit a while. He cast a look around, 9>ni seemed to 
take in at a glance the state of things, for he sighed, 
and a shade came over his honest face. He said but 
little, for he found it was of no use ; then rising, and 
giving one more long, earnest look round the room, 
ie bade the man and his wife good morning, adding 
these words, " Do you know you have a great trea- 
sure hidden in this room ? If you search and find 
it, you '11 become very rich, I shall be this way again 
in about a year," he added, " and shall look in and 
see if you've got it." 

Mrs Long was so surprised and taken aback by 
these words, that she actually stood ior a minute as 
if she couldn't move. She gazed at th^ man, who 
jiad already got a good way dowu the hill, then star- 
ing at her astonished husband, could. only say, "Well, 
there 's news for yer 1 " 

For a good half hour Mr jgind Mrs Long could do 

D 
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nothing but talk over the visit of the stranger. First 
one repeated his words, and then the other; at last they 
decided to say nothing about it to their neighbours, 
" But," added the husband, after a moment's silence, 
" you can't keep a secret ; I never knew a woman yet 
who could, they are sure to let it out somehow." 

"We'll see," said Mrs Long; "and I bargain 
with yer, if I tell it, yer needn't give me a bit of 
the treasure when it 's found." 

"Ah, perhaps you'll find it first," answered the 
man; **for you women have a wonderful way of 
rummaging out things, when you do set to work, and 
if you get it, I warrant you won't give it up." 

So they talked on till supper-time, and then they 
called in the children, (whom they had sent out of 
hearing,) and told them to be quiet, and eat their 
supper, for they had some work to do, and they must 
go off soon to bed. When all was quiet. Long and 
his wife determined at once to begin and search for 
the treasure. They carefully shut and bolted their 
front and back doors; and hour after hour that night 
they continued to look, but in vain. Mrs Long had 
not been so busy for many a day ; and I think if the 
tables, and drawers, and chairs, and shelves could 
have spoken, they would have asked why in the world 
they were to be so suddenly disturbed, when they were 
accustomed to lead such a quiet life. The dust 
danced about in all directions, and the poor spiders, 
who so long had had peaceable, snug homes all to 
themselves, in every nook and corner of the cottage, 
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were so frightened, that they scampered off in all 
haste. Still no treasure was to be found ; the little 
candle was burning low in its socket, the night wind 
howled mournfully outside, the last ember on the 
hearth had long since died away, and the room felt 
chill and comfortless, yet the Longs lingered on in 
their search, till »at last, weary and disappointed, they 
determined to go to their beds, and renew their search 
she following evening. Neither husband nor wife got 
much sleep that night ; and if Mrs Long did doze off, 
she began dreaming that she was lookingfor something 
which she could not find, or else she fancied that she 
saw a large pile of gold before her, and she started 
up in her sleep, and woke to find herself as poor as 
ever. 

The following day Mrs Long was more silent than 
usual, for her heart was running on the hidden trea- 
sure to be found, and one or two neighbours remarked 
something must have come over Mrs Long, for she 
looked quite as if she was thinking of something more 
than a gossip. The fact was, Mrs Long was silent, 
not only because her thoughts were running upon one 
thing, but she very much feared (as she confessed to 
her husband) that if she 'd got talking, the cat would 
have slipped out of the bag, (as they say,) and out 
would have come her secret, and then she would 
never have forgiven herseK, and Joe would never have 
let her hear the end of it. How the Longs did wish 
for the quiet evening to come, that they might con- 
tinue their search, which they determined should be 
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a thorough one. The strange visitor distinctly siaid, 
** You have a great treasure in this room*' so they 
knew it was no use looking in the back kitchen, or 
up-stairs, or anywhere else, and Mrs Long would 
have it, when he said the words, he gave such a pierc- 
ing look just opposite the fireplace, where the drawers 
and -sfaelf stood, just under the clock, that she couldn't 
get it out of her mind the treasure was hidden some^ 
where in that part. Wh-en the evening was come, 
and the childreti were safe in bed, and all was quiet, 
Long and his wife set to work. Nothiug would 
satisfy Mrs Long but that the old clock should be 
taken down, and the back of it carefully examined. 
This was no easy task to accomplish, but at last down 
it came, and with it such a shower of dust, that Mrs 
Long was half choked ; but, alas ! no treasure was 
hidden there. A slip of paper fell to the ground 
that had evidently been stuck to the back, and before 
Joe could pick it up, (which he seemed particularly 
anxious to do,) Mrs Long had seized hold of it. I 
verily think she expected to find it was a bank-note for 
£100, instead of which she read these words, " This 
is Joe Long's clock, and when he 's gone, *tis not his 
wife's, because she 's so contrary^ but it 's Billy's when 
he 's a man." 

" O Joe 1 " said poor Emma, with the tears starting 
in her eyes, " Billy shall have this clock, and I '11 get 
him to lend it me as long as I want it, biit let me 
bum this bit of paper ? " 

" Well, bum it, wife,'' said Joe, " tod 1 11 think 
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no more about it, if you '11 only try and live more easy 
with me like." 

So the promise was made, and to work they went 
again. 

**Well, wife," said Joe, "there's one thing more 
to be done ; I am a bit of a carpenter, as you know, 
and I Ve a box of tools, I won't give over till I 've had 
the flooring up, and taken a good look under. 1 11 
be at it this night, and before morning breaks 1 11 
have done half, and clapped the boards down all 
tight again, and if I don't find anything, I '11 have 
t'other half up to-morrow night. You 11 be done 
up, and had better by half go to bed, and if I find 
anything, I '11 just shoot up the stairs like an arrow, 
and call you ; " but Mrs Long so insisted on being 
with him, holding his candle, or helping him, that 
he was obliged to give in. 

Through the cold autumn night, those two poor 
people might have been seen toiling on and on, with 
eager eyes and weary bodies, looking for a hidden 
treasure, searching as though their very life depended 
on it. 

Still on — on— on the hours came and went, and 
the first streaks of early dawn appeared before Long 
put by his tools, and he and his wife threw themselves, 
half worn out, on their lowly bed. 

The following night, the same weary work went 
over again, only Long's ardour very muqh cooled. 

*' The man 's a cheat, after all, depend upon it," 
said he, "and he's jnade fppls of us both. If he 
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comes across my path again, won t I just pay him 
off!" 

" Ah, Joe," said his wife, *' a cheat wouldn't a had 
no such look as he had ; depend upon it, he 's a true 
man." 

" Oh, you women are always taken in so easy, 
and if a man speaks a little buttery, he can get 
round any one of yer, and make yer think any- 
thing. At any rate," he added, " the looking for his 
treasure shall all be on your side after I Ve put 
my last board tight and safe down again, for its 
worse than looking for a needle in a stack of hay, 
specially as I don't believe there is no needle at all," 
added he. 

Well, next morning was a gloomy one for' the poor 
Longs. They rose tired and disappointed ; but as 
Joe had fortunately a job of work that would take 
him best part of a week he went off early, and took 
Billy with him, and the cottage was very quiet. Mrs 
Long could do nothing but think and think over and 
over again on the words of that strange man, and the 
more she thought the more did she feel persuaded in 
her mind that he was in earnest. " And his eyes," 
she said to herself, " how they were fixed down there ;" 
and she walked slowly up to her chest of drawers, and 
stood leaning against them. **I'll have one more 
look," she thought, '* amongst these old books;" and 
she began to take up one after the other, and placed 
them on the drawers before her. At last she came 
to her Bible, the gift of her good and aged mother, 
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who had hoarded up many a hard-earned penny to 
enable her to give her dear Emma a Bible on her 
wedding-day. The evening before she was to part 
with her child, she came home from the town of 

M with her purchased present in her hand. She 

carefully uncovered the paper in which it was wrapped, 
and, putting on her spectacles, Emma noticed she 
was very busy in looking in diflferent parts, as though 
to make sure all her favourite texts were quite safe in 
it ; and Emma thought she saw her more than once 
pause, read a verse slowly over to herself, and make a 
pencil-mark at it. That dear mother had long since 
been dead ; her Bible, up to the very last, was her joy 
and consolation. Oh, how diflferent it had been with 
Emma I 

Well, Mrs Long took down, as I said just now, the 
gift of her pious mother ; but how dim its cover ! 
how dull the outside, once so bright and fresh ! It 
seemed to be sealed up with the dust of days, and 
weeks, and months. Alas ! alas I it had long been 
an unopened book. Emma took the corner of her 
apron to wipe oflf the dust and cobwebs with which it 
was thickly covered. She opened it, and she could 
hardly tell why, but a tear started to her eye, and fell 
on that hitherto closed page. The mother s image 
seemed to rise before her; she seemed again to 
hear her voice saying, " Emma, my gal, do pray to 
love your Bible when I 'm dead and gone ; don't for- 
sake it, whatever you do." Then it all at once seemed 
to flash across Emma's mind, that her mother once 
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talked to her about some hidden treasure for which 
she was to seek. " Oh, me," said Emma, " what was 
that treasure my dear mother used to talk to me 
about ? Can it be! the same the stranger man 
meant ?" And then fresh, and yet fresher still, came 
into her mmd things her dear mother had said; words 
of fond affection, of earnest warning, of good advice, 
such as a tender kind mother could alone give. Then 
she seemed to be again kneeling beside her mother at 
that lowly bed in that peaceful cottage chamber, where 
she and her widowed mother had so often slept side 
by side. Emma's heart got fuller and fuller. '' Oh, 
what a sinner I am I " at last she exclaimed, while the 
tears fell fast on the neglected Bible ; " I have for- 
saken God, have despised His Word, have forgotten 
prayer ! " The tears she then shed were, I think, 
such tears as rejoice angels, such tears as fell from 
the eyes of poor Peter, when, with a heart bursting 
with a sense of sin, " he went out, and wept bit- 
terly ;" or such tears as once washed the feet of the 
holy Jesus, when in the days of His flesh, He walked 
this sin-polluted earth, and with His forgiving love, 
and pity, melted, and broke the heart of the sinful 
Mai*y. All through that day Emma could do little 
but think of her mother^ her neglected Bible, and her 
sins. Everything seemed to bring her sins to her re* 
metnbraiice. 

When her neglected children came in to their din- 
ner, dirty, noisy, and quarrelsome, she thought, " Oh, 
what a sad mother I have been 1 how different to my 
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dear mother am 1 1 She many a time used to say, 
^ Cleanliness is next to godliness/ and I have got 
neither one nor the other." 

When Joe came in late from his work with Billy, 
her eyes were red with crying, but she tried to get 
supper as comfortable as she could ; but again the 
thought of the well-ordered home of her mother came 
into her mind. Joe saw all was not straight, but 
thinking something had as usual put her out, he took 
no notice, for Joe's maxim was " It 's best to leave a 
grumpy woman alone, and shell come to quicker 
than if she's meddled with." So he soon turned 
into bed, and took Billy off too, and Emma was 
again left to herself. As soon as she could sit down 
quiet, she once more took up the Bible, her dear 
mother's gift, and began looking into it ; she 
saw her name written on the first page, in that 
well-remembered round, clear handwriting on which 
she had always a little bit prided herself, and under- 
neath her name she saw " John v. 39," so she tried to 
find out the passage ; but so long had she neglected this 
blessed Book, and so ignorant was she, that she began 
to look in Genesis to see if she could find the story of 
St John, and you may beUeve she looked in vain ; 
then she turned to the Psalms, and, though she could 
not find the passage she wanted, her eyes fell upon 
some beautiful, simple verses, which seemed written 
for her ; and when she happened to light on Psalm 
xxiii., and read, " The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want," she fairly called out, and said, "Oh 
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mother, mother, why, IVe found out your very 
psalm 1 " and when she looked close to it, she saw a 
light pencil line all down the side of it, as though 
marked with a trembling hand ; but it was dim from 
dust and dirt. Emma so gently wiped it, and she 
even pressed it to her lips, for it seemed almost like 
her dear mother's own fingers. Long did Emma sit 
reading her Bible that evening, but no sense of joy 
or peace came into her heart ; a remembrance of her 
sins weighed down her fipirits ; it seemed like a burden 
too heavy for her to bear. She tried to pray, but 
tears, and not words, would come. All she got out 
were these two sentences, " I am very sinful, God ; 
don't turn me away, for I am so unhappy. I wish to 
turn to thee, Jesus." Was that jpoor, simple prayer 
lost ? Oh no I It winged its way up to the throne 
of God, and for the sake of the blessed Saviour was 
accepted there ; and I doubt not it was said in the 
courts of heaven, at that midnight hour, of that poor, 
penitent woman, " Behold, she prayeth." Well, I 
must not make my story too long, or you will wish I 
had never known Joe's and Emma's early history. 
Some days passed, and Mrs Long was no happier ; 
she seemed, as she told me, as if she had got into a 
dark wood, where the rays of the sun could not 
pierce, and look which way she would, she couldn't 
see her way out of it. But God was "leading her 
about," as He did His people in the wilderness ; He 
was shewing her her own weakness ; He was bringing 
her sins to her remembrance ; but all was in love to 
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her soul, that He might deliver her from the pit of 
destruction. 

The thought of the hidden treasure in her cottage, 
that she and her husband had been looking for, 
seemed quite put out of her mind ; for the first even- 
ing, when she looked so long into her Bible, she had 
come to these words, which kept on continually 
sounding in her ears, " What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?" 
And when Joe asked her, a few mornings after, 
"Why she'd given over looking for that fellow's 
treasure, that was to make 'em so rich?" she quietly 
answered, " Fm looking for a treasure still ; and I 
warrant, when I find it, it 11 make me a happier 
woman than ever I've been in my life." Joe looked 
at her as if he thought her a little flighty ; but as he 
saw she got things together more comfortable for him 
and the children than she generally did, he thought, 
as usual, he'd better " let her alone, and she'd come 
all right in her head again after a bit." And he was 
right there ; for she did come all right after a bit, 
only not exactly in the sense he meant. 

Next Sunday Mrs Long was up early, and pushed 
on everything briskly, and surprised her husband by 
saying she'd a mind to go to church, if he'd only take 
care of the baby for her. 

** Ah, well," said he, " go, if ye will, and I'll pro- 
mise to keep the little 'un from tumbling into the fire 
while yer gone ; and quiet it with a bit of food if it 
takes to screaming." 
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So Emma went to God's house, and never before 
did the prayers seem so plain to her ; and when all 
the congregation joined in that beautiful yet simple 
confession of sin, " We have erred, and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep," &c., &c., Emma told ma 
it seemed to her then as if the hearts of the people 
were opened to remember her; for the words seemed 
spoken of her as well as others, and it seemed so com- 
forting, that they should be in the same plight as 
herself, and have a feeling for each other ; and then> 
when the minister said, " Grod, make speed to save 
us," it seemed just what she wanted him to say, and 
she quickly answered, aloud, " Lord, make haatQ 
to help us ;" and several times in the course of the 
day she repeated that prayer, " Lord, make haste 
to help us." She said she wouldn't have known how 
to say such a thing if she hadn't heard it in church. 
The sermon, too, was a great comfort to her ; the 
text was very beautiful — " Come unto mQoll ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
Emma said to herself, " It says * all,' then I suppose 
I may go. I wish I knew how." 

It was a very unusual thing for the minister to see 
Mrs Long in church, especially in the morning, and 
he watched her anxious, attentive eye during the 
sermon. Now he thought much of the souls of his 
people. He longed and prayed to see them all 
brought home to Christ ; and he had often grieved 
as he marked what careless, thoughtless lives the 
Longs were leading, so he was rejoiced at Emma's 
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being in God's house tiiat Sabbath morning ; and, 
before Monday was over, who should walk into the 
cottage but good Mr Brown, the clergyman. He 
spoke kindly and gently to Emma ; and after a littie 
she could hold out no longer, and poured out all her 
heart to him ; and she thought, too, as the treasure 
had never been found, she'd tell him all about the 
strange man s visit and words, and how she had been 
led to look into the Bible her mother had given her. 

Mr Brown listened with deep interest and atten- 
tion, and, when Emma had told all, he took his little 
Bible out of his coat-pocket, and, without saying an- 
other word, simply read this verse, (2 Cor. viii. 9, 
" For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his povei-ty might be rich" 
And then this : " Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me." 

" Mrs Long," he added, " Christ is revealed to poor 
sinners in this Word ; and if you have Christ, you 
are rich indeed,'' 

" Oh, sir," replied Emma, " I always told my 
husband the man fixed his eyes in that corner, 
and that's just where my Bible stood. Now, my 
heart tells me, as sure as I 'm here, he meant what 
you say, and all the time I was a-grubbing in 
the dust, I 'd a better by half have been on my 
knees ; and yet how I bless him for having come, 
for his words sdt me agoing, and if I'd not seen 
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him, I don t think I should have thought of my 
Bible." 

Then Mr Brown prayed with Emma, that God 
would look upon her, and her husband and children, 
and reveal to them all " the unsearchable richea of 
Christ." That prayer was answered. First Emma, 
and soon after Joe were brought, as servants of God, 
" out of darkness into His marvellous light," and I 
need not tell you' how earnestly they together strove 
to lead their children to love and serve that Saviour, 
who had done such great things for them. Tlieir 
cottage soon looked very different; all remarked 
how changed the Longs were ; and when Joe was at 
work, his fellow-labourers more than once asked him, 
** What had come over him and his missis ?*' And 
Emma's acquaintances would also remark how much 
happier and cleaner her home seemed. So one after 
another of the blessed fruits of the Spirit, mentioned 
in Gal. iv. 22, put forth their beauty, and adorned 
the humble cottage on the hill-side. Joe and Emma 
had one great wish still unfulfilled, which was, once 
more to see the stranger man, to whom they owed so 
much. This was before very long gratified. One 
autumn evening, just a year from his first visit, a 
firm knock was heard at the cottage-door, and when 
Emma opened it, who should stand before her but 
the strange man. With eyes beaming with joy, 
Emma exclaimed, " We 've found it I We 've found 
it 1 Welcome 1 Welcome 1 " Nothing would do but 
to get him to stay with them till the next day ; and 
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oh ! what a happy evening they had ! They re- 
counted to each other all the goodness of the Lord ; 
they read His Word, and prayed together ; and sang 
a hymn of praise ; and Joe, in his quiet way, said, 
when they were parting on the morrow, " I said, I'd 
pay you oflf if ever you come across my path again, 
but you've done me there, for I shall be in your debt, 
I take it, to the end of my days." And as brothers 
bound for heaven they parted. 

Here I must bring this long story to a close, with 
one question, which I would affectionately ask my 
dear readers. Have you searched for and found a 
treasure, which will make you happy now, and rich 
throughout eternity ? If not, oh I delay not to seek 
it ! and remember, " They that seek shall find." 



IV. 



CAN YOU SPELL REPENTANCE ? 

" Can you spell repentance ?" This strange question 
was once put by a sick child to her father. 

" Shall I tell you about k, Mrs Eussell, said a 
kind district visitor, as she sat beside the bed of a 
weak suffering woman, whom she visited almost daily. 

" Ah ! do ma'am, pray, for I want to hear som^ 
thing that may cheer me up a bit ; and, as I says, you 
do always seem to do me more good by half than the 
doctor's stuff, for after you Ve been a-talking, or a- 
reading to me, I seems to doze off quite comfortable 
like.' 

" Well, Mrs Eussell, you say it is hard to believe 
God can hear your poor prayers, because you do not 
see the answer come at once." 

** Oh, there's the point, ma'am, I was talking, you 
see, about my dear husband ; now if I could begin to 
see him different in his heart, why, I might take a 
little courage, but though I 've prayed so long, he 's 
not changed ; t 'other night, as he sat by my side, with 
the baby on his knee, (you hav'nt seen, ma am, how 
nicely he does nurse the pretty little dear,) I tried 
to talk to him a bit, and I says, * Oh, John, I wish 
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you felt yourself a sinner before God/ * I'll do any- 
thing for you, Lizzy^' he says ; * I '11 do anything to 
get you all I can ; I'll work hard, and do all in my 
power to get you about again, for I feel amost lost 
while you take on so badly, but don't talk to me 
about being a sinner ; I 'm not worse than others, 
and I haven't done nobody no harm, and I don't see 
why I should go telling God I 'm a sinner, for I Ve 
taken nothing from nobody, and I don't drink all my 
earnings, as a lot of 'em do, at " The Three Bells," 
and I goes to church, and says the Lord's Prayer 
most nights, if so be I 'm not over-tired, so I shall do 
for the next world well enough, for God 's merciful, 
and won't be too hard upon us, I take it/ So I says 
no more to him then, ma'am, for you see there 's no 
man as likes to be worrited into anything/' 

" You are right, Mrs Russell, and no woman either." 
" But when he went down to make me a cup of 
tea, I couldn't help the tears running down my eyes, 
and I said to God, * I 'm afraid my prayers are no 
use, Lord ; they are so poor, I fear they do not 
reach so high as Thy throne/" 

" Ah, Mrs Eussell, there you are wrong ; He hears 
your faintest whisper, He even knows your desires ; 
but God nowhere promises to answer His children's 
prayers at the time they want — His time is best ; but 
answer them He will, for His own Word cannot fail, 
and He says, * Ask, and it shall be given you/ Now, 
take a few spoonfuls of this good jelly I have brought 
you, and give me baby, for you know I love these 

E 
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helpless little ones, especially, I must confess, a little 
baby girl is my delight," (and the lady brushed away 
one tear that started to her eye,) " and lie quite still, 
while I read you a story of God answering the 
prayers of a praying wife, though not till she had 
passed through sore trial did the answer come. 
There was a truly pious woman, who lived, when a 
girl, in a pretty village in Kent; she married very 
early in life a young man of whom she knew but 
little; he came from London during the pleasant, 
busy time of hop-picking. He was a fine handsome 
fellow, full of fun and merriment, always ready to do 
a kind turn for any one, and the favourite of all 
around him. He noticed how neat and modest a 
girl there was who came every day and picked beside 
her widowed mother, and he heard how gently and 
quietly she spoke ; and no wonder Mary's heart was 
a little touched when he always contrived to talk a 
bit with Aer, and to walk home with her and her 
mother, and carry her basket, or help her in any way 
he could. Mary had an excellent mother, who had 
sought to train her in the right way from earliest 
childhood. She was a widow, her husband died soon 
after the little Mary was born, but not before he had 
oflfered up many an earnest prayer that God would 
not only be the God of his widow, and sustain and 
comfort her almost breaking heart, but that He would 
also be the Father of his little one, making her early 
to love Him. Shortly before he died, he said, * Wife, 
I Ve a fancy to call our little one ^^ Mary I' though your 
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name is Jane, I want her to be Mary; and you 
pray when I am gone that she may be like the Mary 
in the Gospel that I read about this morning, for she 
sat, you know, at the blessed Saviour's feet, and He 
said she had chosen the good part, which should not 
be taken away from her, and that 's what I want for 
our little one.' And so she was called Mary, and 
did grow a gentle girl, and the joy of her widowed 
mother. The young man from London soon won her 
heart, for who could resist his loving smile and kind 
word ; and he promised, (as young men are very apt 
to do before they marry,) that * her people should be 
his people, and her God his God.' So they were 
married, and it was settled they were to live with the 
widowed mother, and share her pleasant cottage, and 
all went on brightly and happily for the first year 
and a half. The widowed mother seemed young again 
in the joy of her loved daughter ; the husband was in 
good work, and all was so smooth and prosperous ; 
but the winter of 1850 set in unusually cold and 
dreary; you may remember it, Mrs Russell, just 
seventeen years ago." 

" I do, ma am ; I were a gal at home then, and a 
deal plumper and redder than I am now." 

" Well," continued the lady, reading, ** a good many 
men were thrown out of work by the severe weather ; 
and as the young man had been the shortest time of 

any with Mr L , he had his discharge : and one 

evening came home looking rather down, and said, 
*I'm out of work now, for Mr L has paid 
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me and five others off; but never mind, Mary/ he 
continued, with his usual bright smile returning, 
* We '11 go to London, and there 1 11 soon get work, 
and we shall get on smart again/ Poor Mary ! her 
heart sunk at the mere thought of leaving her sweet 
cottage home and her widowed mother. 

** * Leave mother 1' that was all she could get out, 
for she felt as if something came up in her throat and 
nearly choked her. 

" * Oh, mother 1 * said her husband gaily, ' we '11 get 
things all straight and comfortable, and then we'll 
send for mother ; and I '11 be proud to take her to see 
the Monument, and the grand place where the kings 
and all the great folk are buried, and the broad 
streets in London. She won't know herself when 
she's walking with you and me down Oxford 
Street.'" 

** Mrs Kussell," said the lady, looking up from her 
book, " you are weak, and I must not read you too 
much about the tears Mary shed at leaving her sweet 
cottage home." 

" Oh ! please, ma'am, don't skip any, it's so pretty, 
and it don't do me no harm." 

" Well, I will go on a little." 

" The night before Mary went to London, she said, 
' Mother, let me wind up the dear old clock this 
evening, for maybe I shan't be able to do it again for 
you for many a long month!' 

** * Do, my child,' said the mother, brushing away a 
tear that came rolling down very fast ; * your dear 
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father brought home that clock, and put it up the 
very day we were married, and I seem to-night to 
hear him say the words he then said, " Jane, as those 
seconds pass, and those hours strike, and those hands 
move on to midnight, we '11 pray together, to redeem 
our time, and so number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom/' ' 

" * And now, mother/ said Mary, * let us do one 
thing more, we shall have time before John comes in 
to supper, (for you know he 's gone to hire the cart 
for to-morrow, and he won't be in till late,) let us go 
together to the churchyard, and let us look once more 
together at father's grave. It 's cold, mother, to-night, 
but not dark, for the moon is shining as bright as 
day, and the stars are out by the dozen.' 

So mother and daughter walked quietly together 
to that peaceful spot, where the mortal remains of 
that good man had been laid, * in sure and certain hope 
of a glorious resurrection.' 

" * May I die the death of the righteous, and may 
my last end be like his,' said the widow. 

** * And may I follow him as he followed Christ,* 
whispered Mary. 

** All was still and calm, as Mary and her mother 
stood on that bright moonlight night by that humble 
grave. 

" * Mother,' said Mary, * pray often and earnestly 
for me when I am far away in that bustling town. 
I seem so down at heart to-night, and afraid of what 
may happen.' 
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" *My child/ said the mother, 'in all thy ways 
acknowledge God, and He will direct thy steps/ 

" * We shall very soon send for you, mother, and 
then I will make you so comfortable.' 

'" * I know you will, my child ; you Ve always been 
my comfort all my days, and I think you grow more 
and tnore like your father in your ways and looks 
every year. Now we must go home, or John will be 
back, and think we are lost.' " 

** Mrs Kussell," said the lady, " I have read enough 
to you for to-day." 

" Oh, ma'am, pray go on." 

" No, no, I 'm too good a doctor to tire my patient ; 
but, if all be well, 1 11 come and see you to-morrow, 
and continue my story of Mary." 

** How I shall count the hours," said Mrs Kussell, 
" to hear of that Mary again. I do hope she got on 
well in London ; it 's a terrible bustling place for poor 
folks as well as rich, and I 'd rather behalf live in 
the quiet country. They say * God made the country, 
and man made the town,' ma'am ; don't you think 
that's right?" 

** Indeed I do, Mrs Eussell, and I am quite of youB 
taste, for I love the sweet countiy, with its fresh air, 
and bright flowers, and singing birds; but you've 
got what I call the sweetest little flower here in your 
pretty baby, and I trust God will give you grace to 
rear her up as a plant of the Lord's, to Tjlossom, and 
bring forth fruit to His praise. Now, good morning, 
and be sure and tell your husband 1 think his baby 
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girl has stolen her mother's blue eyes." So saying, 
the lady rose, and left Mrs Kusaell all the brighter 
and happier for her visit 

The following day, the lady, according to her pro- 
mise, went to see poor Mrs Kussell, and found her 
better. She was sitting up, wrapped in a comfort- 
able, warm shawl, in her nice arm-chair, and her 
baby sleeping peacefully on her knee. Another 
chair was put opposite, carefully dusted, and a little 
red cushion, which Mrs Kussell had had many a day, 
(but it only came out on grand occasions,) was 
placed on it, all ready for the ** dear lady" to occupy 
so soon as she arrived ; and when Mrs Kussell heard 
the latch of the door moving, and then a gentle 
step coming up her stairs, her eye brightened with 
pleasure. 

, ** Well ! I am surprised," the lady said, " to see 
you up in this way, and very pleased too. I think 
my good port-wine has had something to do with it," 
she added in her sweet, kind way, which always 
seemed to go straight down into the heart of every 
poor person she visited. 

" I think, ma'am," answered Mrs Kussell, " it's you 
as well as the port-wine as does me so much good. 
Whenever I tell John youVe been a-calling, he al- 
ways says to me, * I ^knowed that afore you told me, 
for you look quite smai't and uppish the days she 
comes.' And when I gave him your message about 
his baby, oh ma'am, I wish you could have seen 
him, he was so pleased ; be looked at her eyes and 
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said, * Well, to be sure, they be blue !' and then he 
kissed me so kind, and said, * But she's not stolen 'em 
all . away neither, for yours be as blue as the little 
un's still ! ' He is a good, kind husband, ma'am, and 
as I couldn't help saying to him t 'other day, when 
I were so bad, (for that 's the time I can say most to 
him,) * John, you only want one thing to make you 
the best man as is living ; ' he says, ' You tell me, 
wife, what it is, and I '11 try to get it for you if I can.' 
' Ah, John 1' I says, * It's God's grace I want you to 
seek after, for He says, " Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God," ' but he 
only answers, * Someday, some day;' but, ma'am, I 
think some day is no day, for I take it Felix in the 
Gospel never lived to see the some day that would 
have been *more convenient' to hear St Paul, or else 
the Bible would hav« told us." 

" You are quite right, Mrs Eussell, I say. * Noio 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation : ' 
but we will not talk any more, or else I shall not get on 
much with my story of Mary." 

** Pray, ma'am, begin, for I 've been thinking of 
her a great deal ; but my husband says he thinks 
most er the man, for he's afraid he'll get into no 
good, taking her away all in such a hurry from her 
mother up to that wicked place, London." 

" I will now begin, Mrs Eussell, and we will see 
all about them. John was right when he said he 
should soon get work in London. He was clever 
and industrious, and his former master was glad to 
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have him again. He was a bricklayer in a large 
business, and employed many men, and gave his 
head ones excellent wages. Before many weeks had 
passed, he and Mary were settled in a lodging, where 
they had their little front room and kitchen, and two 
bedrooms all to themselves, and the other lodgers were 
quiet, decent people. Mary had a wonderful way of 
going quietly about, and putting everything comfort- 
able ; and as her little pieces of furniture were bought 
by her kind husband, she prided herself in arrang- 
ing her little room as much like her cottage home 
as she could. There was her clock, placed just like 
her mother's, in that snug corner by the door, where 
nothing could hurt it ; there was her beautiful chest 
of drawers just opposite the fireplace, and her nice 
large family Bible on the top, and a good many 
other little books there too, and a beautiful copy of 
the * Pilgrim's Progress,' full of large pictures, which 
had been given to her father when he was a young 
man, and was actually lying on his bed with his 
Bible the very morning he died, for he would always 
call it his ' dear friend Bunyan.' Mary's mother 
always said she should have it when she had a 
home of her own. So she wrapped it up care- 
fully in an old silk handkerchief, and then in 
a large sheet of paper, and placed it, without say- 
ing a word, with her own hands, in Mary s little 
trunk; and when Mary came to unpack her box, 
there lay the parcel, side by side with her own 
Bible. And how she did prize it ! though she couldn 't 
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somehow help crying when she first saw it. Then there 
was a neat table, with a pretty blue cover on it, and 
her two arm- chairs— for her kind husband said he 
would not sit in one unless she had one too ; and 
there were besides many little odds and ends, which 
made her room look the picture of comfort inside ; 
but oM^-side how different when Mary opened her 
window I Such blacks would come flying about, as 
if they were determined to look in and see what she 
was doing. So she was obliged to make all haste 
and shut it down again, before these intruders spoilt 
her clean cover. Then she was surprised, when she 
looked out one morning soon after getting into her 
London home, to see such a thick fog that all was 
dark around her. John told her she must not mind 
it, for it was only what was called a * pea-soup fog,' 
because it was thick and yellow, and that it did no- 
body harm. Mary did not say anything, but she 
felt it all getting down her throat and chest very 
uncomfortably, and thought to herself she wished it 
had been a basin of good pea-soup for their dinner, 
instead of a pea-soup fog. But Mary was one of 
those wives who always try to make the best of every- 
thing. She was gentle and quiet, but she was very 
contented, because, as she always said, she never forgot 
that little verse she learnt at the Sunday school — 

' Not more than others I deserve. 
Yet God has given me more,' 

But there was one thing caused Mary many a silent 
tear, and many an anxious thought : she knew full 
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well that her dear husband's heart was still dead to 
God. (" Ah, ma'am," put in Mrs Kussell, " how I 
can feel for her.") He was kind and loving to his 
gentle Mary, and used to say to her sometimes, when 
she got him to go with her to God's house, or to read 
a chapter of the Bible to her, * Don't fret, Mary, 
about me; you are such a good gal, you'll get me 
saved as well as yourself somehow.' But this did not 
comfort Mary, for she knew that each one must come 
to Christ for himself^ and each one lay his own sins 
at the foot of the cross, and each one have faith to 
apply to his ovm soul the blessed truths of the gospel. 
So she went on praying daily and earnestly for her 
dear husband, and she used to go often and look into 
her Bible for any promises about God answering 
prayer ; but there were so many, she one day said, 
the promises of God reminded her of the beautiful 
drops of dew on an early summer morning, when all 
the fields were spangled, and one could not take a 
single step without touching them. Mary at this 
time was very busy at her needle ; and as soon as her 
husband was off to his day's work, she tidied up as 
quickly as she could, and then sat down to work, 
making little shirts, and night-gowns, and caps for a 
little stranger that she expected about the autumn 
time. And her dear mother promised, as soon as har- 
vest was over, to go and pay her a long visit — and so 
she did ; and you may fancy how Mary's heart beat 
with joy when her husband said, *Well, Mary, I'll 
leave work an hour earlier to-night, and go down to 
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London Bridge and meet mother, and bring her and 
her box up here, for she 'd be amost scared out of 
her wits if she got put out of the train there, and had 
nobody to look after her ; and mind,' he added, giv- 
ing her a kiss, * you have a comfortable supper ready 
for the old lady and me when we get here. But I know 
you will,' he added, * for I 'm proud to say nobody 
turns out things better than my little wife ! ' Oh, 
how busy Mary was in getting everything ready for 
her dear mother, and when she thought she had done 
all, she remembered some little thing in the bed- 
room, and so all the afternoon she went up here and 
down there, and seemed as if she could not settle 
to anything, or get on with her needlework at all, so 
she thought she had better put all away and get 
things ready for supper, and put a chair for her 
mother all ready for her. She was too busy to look 
at her clock, or else she would have seen it wanted 
nearly two hours to the time when she and her hus- 
band could arrive ; but her quiet, kind fellow-lodger 
just looked in upon her to see how she was getting on, 
and chatted with her for half an hour, and so, what 
with one thing and another, the time wore away. And 
just when Mary had gone into her kitchen to fetch a 
little salt which she had quite forgotten to put for the 
supper, a cab drove up to the door, and Mary found 
herself once more in her mother's arms. What with 
the pleasure of her mothers arrival, and all the 
bustle, and excitement, and talking, (for John de- 
clared she held out with her mother for three hours 
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without stopping, and that she did not give him a 
chance of putting in a word even sideways,) the 
little stranger made her appearance the next day." 

** You know, Mrs Kusseil," said the lady, looking 
up from her book, ** they do sometimes come before 
they are quite expected, as your little one did." 

" Ah, yes, ma'am, but they bring a deal er love 
with 'em, come when they may." 

(The lady continued to read.) 

** It is not easy to describe how happy Mary was, as 
she looked upon her first-born babe, and how happy 
John was, and how happy grandmother was. They 
all agreed the little one was the finest, and the pret- 
tiest, and in fact the most wonderful baby that had 
appeared for many a day. Before it was quite a week 
old, John fancied it knew him, and Mary thought it 
smiled at her, and grandmother thought all sorts of 
things, as you know they are apt to do with their 
first-born grandchild. But it certainly was a sweet 
little baby girl, and grandmother said it was Mary 
over again ; and as she sat by the fire nursing the 
little helpless one, she offered up many an earnest 
prayer that it might grow like its mother in faith, 
and gentleness, and love. And Mary, how earnestly 
did she pray for her precious baby, that it might 
early learn to know and love the Saviour-I Poor 
John was delighted with his little girl, but thought 
not of her soul, or of the responsibility of possessing 
her. He did not pray for her. How could he ? he 
had never learnt even to pray for himself. Prosperity 
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is oftentimes found to be more dangerous than adver- 
sity to a heart untouched by divine grace. It has 
then a hardening, instead of a softening eflfect upon 
the soul. Let us eat, and drink, and be merry, was 
the feeling of John, as his earnings increased, and all 
was bright and shining around him." 

" But now, Mrs Kussell, I must close my book 
again for to-day," said the lady rising, " for you have 
had enough reading; besides which, it is late, and 
here comes your husband home from his work." 

" ma'am, how quick your reading has slipped 
away. I do seem to know Mary as if I were a-sitting 
by her. I shall have a deal to tell my husband 
when you are gone." 

" Don t forget to tell him what a woman of faith 
and prayer Mary was, and you will soon have to tell 
him how God heard her prayers, and owned her 
faith. Good morning, Mrs Kussell." 

" Good day, ma'am ; and may I make so bold as to 
ask if you 11 come very soon again, ma'am. I seem 
to want to know badly how Mary got on when her 
child got big, for that 's the time I think about when 
I look at my little one." 

" Well, Mrs Kussell, I will try and come here very 
soon again. But there is rather a sad part of the 
history of Mary coming, though it clears up at the 
end with a brightness not of this earth. May the 
Lord daily bless you and your husband, and your 
little one," said the lady, as she moved to the 
door. 
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" The same to you, ma'am, a thousand times," 
added Mrs Bussell. 

That dear lady gave one long-drawn sigh as she 
stepped lightly down the cottage stairs, for she had 
wept the widow's bitter tear, and her once bright 
child was laid in a far-off land by its father's 
grave. Yet she said to herself, " I am not alone, 
for God is with me; and in a little season, I 
too, with those loved ones, shall sleep, I trust, in 
Jesus." 

" Well, Mrs Russell, here I am, just come to finish 
my story of Mary before I say good-bye to you," 
said the dear lady as she entered Mrs Russell's cottage 
again in a day or two. " You know I shall soon be 
leaving you all for a time." 

" Ah, ma'am ! that does grieve us to think of your 
going ; and then, dear me 1 to think of that long 
journey across the sea that you are to take. There's 
many a heart as '11 pray that the winds and the waves 
may keep quiet, and that we may see you soon back 
amongst us again, for the village seems quite miser- 
able without you to look in upon us." 

" May God bless you all,'' said the lady in a low 
and hurried voice, with her kind soft eyes filled with 
tears ; but I think they must have been tears oijoy 
as well as sorrow at leaving them. The blessings of 
the poor come like a sweet reviver to those who 
visit them. Perhaps, too, those words of sacred writ 
rose up in her mind, " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
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me:" and she rejoiced that God had permitted her 
the great privilege of working for Him. ^ 

"Now to our story, MrsEussell; we left off just 
here/' (and the lady commenced reading.) 

" We must now pass over a few years of Mary's life, 
and look at her again when her one little girl is just 
five years old." 

"Oh, ma'am!" interrupted Mrs Eussell, **how sorry 
I be we don t know what she were about all that 
time." 

" It would be too long a story if yoii did," said the 
lady. 

" Mary was no longer living in lodgings. Her hus- 
band had prospered in worldly matters, and had now 
come into a business of his own ; and they lived in a 
small, comfortable little house to themselves. Mary's 
mother had two years since gone to her rest, and been 
laid in that quiet churchyard, close by her dear hus- 
band. Never had Mary shed such bitter tears of sor- 
row, as when those solemn words, * earth to earth, and 
ashes to ashes,' were said over that open grave, and 
she knew full well she should see her loved mother no 
more in the flesh. Mary's husband became less and 
less willing to listen to her gentle entreaty, that he 
would think of eternal things ; his heart was dead to 
God ; and though he lived in no outward gross sin, yet 
pleasure was his idol, and self his God. Like Gal- 
lic, spoken of in the Bible, he cared for none of these 
things. After a time, he bade Mary not make his 
home gloomy by Methodist talk, that he had plenty 
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of time before him, and that sickness was the day for 
religion, and not health. He began to absent him- 
self more and more from home, and was often seen 
in company with gay, ungodly companions, whom 
Mary thought were doing her John no good. Many 
were the quiet hours she passed, with her little girl 
plajdng by her side. The tears, as she sat at work, 
would at times chase each other down her cheeks, as 
the thoughts of her loved mother rose up, and the 
remembrance of her peaceful country days came fresh 
before her; but then she would strive to look forward, 
and her heart would rise in earnest prayer for her 
dear husband, and in hopeful prayer too, for Mary 
had faith to take God at his word, and to cling with 
confidence to His promises of hearing prayer ; and she 
always made a point of meeting her husband with a 
cheerful smile and hearty welcome. A wise wife will 
always strive to do this, for there is nothing a man 
hates more than to come home after his da/s labours, 
and be met with a grumbling wife, a half-prepared 
supper, and crying children. Many a man has been 
driven to a public house, through the mismanage- 
ment and discomfort he has met with in his own 
home." 

'* That I do believe," said Mrs Russell, ** and as I 
tells John, I always keeps my biggest bits er coal till 
he's just er coming in, to make his fire burn bright, 
instead of having er scrap er cinders when he gets 
back, tired and cold, and wants a bit er comfort." 

"Mary's religion, also, was a very practical one in 

F 
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another way ; she not only prayed earnestly for her 
dear husband, but she strove as earnestly, to show by 
her life, that religion was of every-day use, that it 
bears fruits which adorn and sweeten the cottage 
home, as well as the rich man's, or the palace one. 
She knew that she could show her love to her dear 
Saviour through her daily duties^ and that was her 
earnest aim. She always remembered what she once 
heard her dear mother say to a neighbour — * straws 
show which way the stream flows,' so she used to 
smile and say, * I want all my straws to flow down 
towards a sea of love." So, somehow or other, no- 
thing yarrecZ in Mary's home ; she met all in such a 
loving spirit. If John did say a hasty word, a text 
was sure to come up at once into Mary's mind, such 
as, * A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; ' and she 
would give such a gentle, kind word, that no man 
could stand out against her. Then Mary had such 
a nice way, too, to make herself always feel contented. 
I will tell you how she managed it. When she was 
a girl, there was a tidy old woman, whom she knew, 
living very near to the dear home of her childhood. 
She went by the name of * Happy Betty.' She was 
always cheerful. Her face wore such a pleasant 
smile, that Mary's mother used to say she looked as 
though some happy holy thought had made her smile 
with joy, and that she had never got her face back 
to a frown again. Well, * Happy Betty ' was very 
fond of Mary, and often used to get her when her 
mother could spare her, to come in with her little bit 
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of work, and sit a while with her ; and many a 
pleasant talk they had together. Mary determined 
that she would one day ask * Happy Betty' what made 
her look always so bright. So, soon after, as she was 
sitting with her, making an apron for her mother, she 
said, * Betty, will you tell me one thing ? Where did 
you get your happy look from ? Mother said you 
got a smile ten years ago, and that you have worn it 
ever since.' Well, Betty could not help doing more 
than smile at the child, and she laughed outright, 
but back came her quiet smile in a few minutes, and 
she said,— 

" * Now, my little Mary, I will tell you. It's Ood's 
mercies make me so happy. You try my plan. 
Count up your mercies day by day, and you'll be a 
happy little girl, and a happy woman, too, when you 
grow up.' 

" Mary thought a great deal of this, and she began 
the plan of counting up one mercy every night before 
she. went to sleep; and this she had done for years. 
She and her widowed mother always said their one 
mercy at night together, and then Mary went on with 
the habit after she was married. And now she taught 
her little girl to do it too. And you do not know 
how it brightens a home to be looking out for mercies. 
And they start up sometimes when they are least 
expected. Well, as we said, Mary always tried to 
follow the plan of * Happy Betty,' and so it became 
such a habit of her mind to be looking out for her 
mercies that she never seemed to have time, as some 
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people have, to be making troubles for herself. And 
it may sound strange, but very often little things that 
wore the form of troubles at first, seemed before 
the day was over to have put on another dress, and 
changed into the fonn of mercies. So Mary talught 
her little girl before she went to sleep to count up 
some little mercy. And it was very sweet to hear 
her pick out the pretty true ones which she fixed on. 
And often when her father came homfe late, and she 
was getting very sleepy, she would climb up on his 
knee, and say, ' Now me eat supper, say mercy, and 
go quick to bed.' Sometimes her little mercy was, 
* e/estw loves me very much! Her favourite mercy 
of all, as she one day told her mother, was, * Jems 
died for me.' Then one day her mercy was, * God 
gave me dear mother' Then, * Jesus makes mje so 
happy, '' And I might tell of many more had I time. 
But often and often, as Mary heard her dear little 
girl telling, in her childish, lisping voice, of the mercies 
of God, she was reminded of those words of gospel 
truth, * Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.' When Mary's dear little 
girl was just five and a half years old, illness in the 
form of a fever was prevalent amongst children, and 
very fatal round her home. One morning she was 
startled by her little girl waking and complaining 
she was so hot, and had a headache ; and was so 
thirsty, and her throat was so bad. An arrow seemed . 
to pierce Mary's heart, and the thought flashed across 
her mind, My child may die as so many have around 
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me 1 Then came those words of David up at once 
to her mind, * What time I am afraid I will think 
upon God/ and she thought, My mercy of to-day 
shall be Gods sure promises, John went off to his 
work as usual ; he had no fear for the child, he said ; 
she was in good hands, he knew, with her mother ; 
and he daresay she 'd be all right again in a little 
time. If she got more ill, and he was wanted, Mary 
could send for him ; but if he did not hear he might 
perhaps be rather late home, as he had promised to 
pass the evening with some friends. Ah! John, 
John, a life of pleasure makes the heart selfish, and 
shuts out God, and deadens the feelings. Mary well 
knew these evenings, spent with some of his supposed 
friends, were doing him no good, but strengthening 
him in worldliness and forgetfulness of his Saviour. 
Mary, with an anxious, yet loving heart, gently tried 
to speak to John of prayer for his little one ; but he 
put it lightly from him, and kissing his wife, he bid 
her pray for Mm, as he had not time to wait ; and 
* don't be down in the mouth, for the child will be 
all right soon,* he added, and then, humming a merry 
air, he left his home. When Mary shut the street- 
door after her husband, and heard his last step down 
the road, she went into her little parlour and burst into 
a flood of tears ; the remembrance of her mother's love 
rose up before her ; oh, how she longed to have her 
with her once again, to hear her sweet gentle word 
of encouragement and sympathy 1 She threw herself 
upon her knees, and buried her face in her hands. 
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'Lord strengthen me/ she exclaimed. In a few 
moments a promise came softly up, shedding light 
and strength upon her soul : ' As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you/ Then 
she remembered these words, *Cast thy burden on 
the Lord, and He will sustain thee.' And she did 
do it, and she was smtained. For God's promise 
never fails. Mary rose from her knees strengthened 
with strength from above. She went softly up into 
the room where her little one was lying, or rather 
tossing uneasily from side to side; and when she 
felt her burning hand, and marked her flushed cheek, 
and hurried breathing, she determined to get the 
doctor to see her. She knew he would be coming 
into the street in a little time to see her next door 
neighbour, so she watched for him, and within two 
hours he was standing by the side of her little girl, 
so kindly and gently asking her questions. How the 
heart of Mary beat when he told her not to delay 
sending to his house for the medicines he would pre- 
pare, for time must not be lost ; and that he would 
look in and see her little girl again in the evening. 
She ventured just to say, ' Is my child very ill, sir ? ' 
* I '11 tell you when I see her this evening ; we must 
hope for the best,' was all his short reply. Mary's 
heart told her what this meant, and just as her spirit 
seemed sinking, these words rose up in her mind, 
^ All things work together for good to them that 
love God.' Mary passed that day of anxiety in the 
spirit of prayer ; and watching and praying, the day 
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wore away. Towards the afternoon, the mind of her 
little girl seemed wandering, and when the doctor 
came he pronomiced her no better, and that she was 
in a high fever, and that of a dangerous kind. Oh, 
what a big black cloud seemed rising before Mary's 
eye ; but she was calm, quiet, and watchfuL This is 
what every wise mother should strive to be in a time 
of sickness. I have known some mothers so flurried 
that they did not know what they were about, and so 
upset, that when they ought to have been acting for 
the sick one, they were crying. It is a great thing 
for mothers, especially young ones, to learn to (ict as 
well B,%feeV' 

" Oh, ma'am," interrupted Mrs Eussell, *' that 
seems quite to strike at me, for I 'm afraid I 'm a bad 
one in a sick-room. When my husband was brought 
home so ill a year ago, with that pain in his side, I 
sat down and went off crying till I was quite in a 
faint, and when I came to, I heard my neighbours 
say, * She *s not a bit er use to nobody.' I thought 
it rather hard at the time, ma'am, but it taught me a 
lesson, and I determined to be different next time ; 
but my husband hasn t been in the same way since, 
and I hope he never will, for the doctor said he were 
uncommon bad for one day and two nights. Poor 
Mary, she had a handful of trouble, I warrant now. 
I 'm quite afeared for her child, for that fever's a ter- 
rible thing when it lays. hold of the little ones." 

" You are right, Mrs Eussell; but I am thinking 
I Ve been reading almost long enough to you to-day." 
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" Oh, ma'am,'' replied Mrs Eussell, " if you are 
not tired, I would be pleased if you would let me 
hear all there is, for I shan't sleep a wink to-night if 
I don t know which way the fever turned." 

" Well, well, I suppose I must read to the end of 
my story," said the lady, with one of her sweet, kind 
smiles ; " and I am not tired yet, and before I go, 
Mrs Eussell, you must give me a cup of your nice, 
hot tea, for you know nothing does me more good 
when I 'm tired than that." 

** That 's just the same as me, ma'am : it seems to 
go right through my chest when I 'm done up, and 
do me a world of good." 

The lady proceeded :-^ 

"After the doctor had seen the little sick one in the 
evening, he ordered Mary to go to his house for some 
fresh medicine and stuff to put to her little girl's 
throat. She was loath to leave her child for even 
half an hour ; but what was to be done ? She lis- 
tened for a little in hopes of hearing her husband's 
step; she gently opened the street-door to look if 
there were any signs of his approach ; but no. It was 
about eight o'clock, a sultry autumn night, the air 
seemed so hot and heavy, the clouds dark and lower- 
ing, the twilight was closing ; yet he came not. Mary 
knew that she had a kind neighbour a few doors off, 
who had no children, and would not be afraid of the 
fever. She was always ready to help her, so she ran 
in to her to know if she would be so kind as to sit in 
her house while she was away for a quarter or half 
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an hour at most. Gladly did Mrs Smith promise to 
do so, and she went at once for her bonnet and shawl, 
and was soon ready to go back with Mary. 

** * Sit down, please, in the parlour, Mrs Smith,' 
said Mary, ' for the little one seems just now inclined 
to sleep, and is very quiet, and she may be startled if 
she looks up and sees you instead of me by her side/ 

" * You are right,' said Mrs Smith, * and you may 
depend on me. 1 11 be on the listen, and if all is 
still I 'U stay quite quiet down here, but if the little 
un calls for anything, why, I '11 go up to her, and 
make the best of myself.' 

" Mary went quickly up stairs to put on her things, 
then she took one loving look at ^ her darling. She 
little guessed how God would employ her, as a min- 
istering one to her husband, while she was gone. 
God's ways are wonderful, but can we be surprised ? 
Is He not a wonderful God, infinite in power as well 
as in love ? Mary had not left her home five minutes 
before John came rather hurriedly in. He started 
at seeing quiet Mrs Smith sitting, with her spectacles 
on, looking over the pictures in the * Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,' but did not seem frightened or surprised when 
she explained where Mary had gone. He said he 
wanted to fetch something from his drawers up stairs, 
and so he did. He was just come from his gay, 
noisy party of friends. They wanted one more turn 
at good cheer before they separated, and John said 
he 'd treat 'em all round. He had gone home for a 
little money he had left the evening before in his 
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room, and he also had a longing just to see how his 
child was getting on. He said he 'd be back in no 
time ; so he got what he wanted, and then went up 
to the little bed where his child was lying. He 
thought she looked very flushed. She was lying with 
her eyes closed, but her lips seemed moving as if she 
were repeating words. The father stooped to give 
her one kiss. She opened her feverish, bright eyes, 
and just said, * Father I can you spell repentance f ' 
and looked very earnestly at him. He did not an- 
swer, but giving her one more kiss, left the room, 
and quitted the house at once. Who can describe 
John's feelings when he got outside I The words of 
his child echoed in his ears. He heard no other 
sound. The arrow of conviction had pierced his very 
soul. The sins of a lifetime seemed to flash like 
lightning across his path, and judgment as a thunder- 
clap startled his whole frame. He entered the house 
where he had left his gay party ; but how could he 
join in their godless merriment ? * Eepentance ' 
sounded louder and louder. Then started up those 
solemn words to his mind, * Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.' He threw down the pro- 
mised money, and said he must go home at once ; 
and notwithstanding first the entreaties, and then the 
half-drunken taunts of his companions, he left the 
house. When he got into the street, oh, how the 
sound of godless merriment struck on his heart I He 
put his hand to his ears, and, like Bunyan of old, 
fleemed escaping for his very life. His mind was so 
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full of thought, he heeded not the quick steps he was 
taking, and reached his own door before he was 
aware. He took his key from his pocket,'and quietly 
opened it. All was still. Mrs Smith was no longer 
in the parlour. A little night-light was burning on 
the table, as though placed there for him by one who 
was looking for his return. He heard Mary's step 
move gently across the room overhead ; a few low 
words were uttered, and then all was silent. John 
seemed like one aroused from a dream, and finding 
that in his sleep he had wandered to the very brink 
of a yawning precipice, and that God in his mercy 
had used the gentle touch, as it were, of his little 
sick child to wake him. * Kepentance,' again 
thought John, * oh, that I could indeed spell out 
every letter of repentance I Ob, that I could weep 
such bitter tears as Peter did when he had denied 
Jesus, for I have worse than denied Him — I have 
lived God-forgetting, I have trifled with convictions, 
put away from me every little beginning of good 
things. I would not thinh^ I would not pray^ I 
would not believe.' He fell upon his knees, and in 
an agony of soul tried to pray, and with tears burst- 
ing from his eyes he uttered his first heart-felt sup- 
plication, ' Lord, teach me how to repent.' That 
simple prayer, accepted through a Saviour's merits, 
found its way to the throne of God, and He who 
marked the first prayer of the persecutor Saul, and 
sent His servant with a message of God's love, saying, 
* Behold he prayeth,' bowed down His ear in mercy 
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to John also, and prepared an answer of peace. 
Mary's quick ear had heard her husband's step in 
the parlour, and quietly, fearing to disturb her little 
one, she glided down stairs. Could this be her John 
whom she saw bending low on his knees, with his 
face buried in his hands ? Could these be his words 
which were uttered as she entered the room, * Lord, 
teach me how to repent ? ' Oh, who can express the 
thrill of joy that filled her heart? All anxiety 
seemed for the time to be forgotten, all sorrow fled 
away. She dared not disturb the earnest suppli- 
cant, so she turned and again slipped up stairs, and 
there poured out her glad thanksgivings to her Father 
in heaven. She united that hour with the angels 
and archangels in lauding and praising His glorious 
name. She shared in that joy which angels feel 
* over one sinner that repenteth.' That night was a 
never-to-be-forgotten one of blessing to John. With 
a broken and a contrite heart he came to his Saviour. 
Long and earnestly did he plead for mercy ; humbly 
did he confess his sins: nor did he rise from his 
knees till the rays of the Sun of Eighteousness began 
to dawn upon his soul. Then he went up stairs, and 
finding his child was still sleeping, he called his 
wife aside, and told her how the words of their little 
one had struck his heart, how his soul had been 
exercised, how gospel light seemed rising up within 
him. Then they knelt down together at John's own 
desire, with hearts full of praise. Mary's heart beat 
with joy as she heard her dear husband * taking 
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with him words, and turning to the Lord/ and tell- 
ing Him how from that hour he desired to give up 
his whole heart to Him ; and God gave him strength 
to do so, for, * Is anything too hard for the Lord ? * 
With him truly might it be said, / Old things have 
passed away, and behold all things have become 
new. 

" ma'am," interrupted Mrs Kussell, " what a 
change for Mary 1 I thought it would turn out so ; 
but how I do hope the little 'un got well." 

" Ah, Mrs Kussell, we will see. It is written in 
Grod's Word, * Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.' God's 
trials are sent in love. Behind the darkest cloud. 
He hides a smile of love. He saw it needful to take 
Mary's little one to Himself, as you will presently hear. 
Perhaps it was that her gentle heart clung too much 
to her child. Perhaps that God had other work for 
her to do, or that He wanted more of her thoughts for 
heavenly things. This we know not, for God giveth 
not account of His ways : but this we do know, that 
all His ways are holy, just, and good." 

The lady continued reading: — 

" John now shared Mary's anxious watching beside 
their darling child. He looked upon her, as he al- 
ways afterwards said, as his ministering angel, who 
was the one who led him to God ; and as that little 
one neared her Saviour's home, many sweet words did 
she utter, and many a time would her father and 
mother kneel by her side, and oflfer up a few words 
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of prayer. Shortly before her death she became very 
calm and quiet, and looking first at one, and then at 
the other, she gently whispered, V Jesus loves father, 
mother, and me : God is love.' She gradually sank, 
and then, like a weary, little one, and lying on her 
mother's breast, she fell asleep in Jesus." 

The lady closed her book; she spoke not for a 
minute, for her heart seemed too full for words. 

Mrs Eussell's head was bending low over her 
sleeping infant ; when she looked up her eyes were 
dimmed with tears. 

" Oh, ma'am," said she, " I hope God will not take 
our baby. I shall tell my husband all about it. I 'd 
give a great deal if I could know Mary and John," 
she added. ** Where be they living now, ma'am ? " 

" I heard a short time ago from a friend who knew 
them well, that soon after the death of their child, 
John gave up business, and went to live in the north 
of England, to be employed by an excellent clergy- 
man as a sort of missionary to visit the poor in his 
manufacturing district; and the gentle Mary was 
helping her husband in every good work, visiting the 
sick, comforting the bereaved, and bringing peace and 
joy to the afflicted. * The eye of the poor loved to 
see her, and every heart bade her welcome.' " 

" I hope, ma'am, you won't take offence," said Mrs 
Kussell, " if I say, that Mary must be uncommon like 
you." 

The dear lady smiled, and took the baby from Mrs 
Eussell's knee, while she busied herself preparing her 
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promised cup of tea. After it had been thoroughly 
enjoyed, and well praised by the lady, as well as Mrs 
Eussell, who always boasted that her teapot made as 
good a cup of tea as any in the parish, the lady rose 
to take her leave, bidding Mrs Eussell never forget 
that " God is nigh unto all that call upon Him, and 
wUl fulfil the desires of those that seek Him." As 
she walked home through the quiet lane, she realised 
that blessed promise, "He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself." 



V. 



GOD MADE ME A MAN ; MAN MADE ME A GROCEB. 

A GENTLE knock 18 heard at the cottage-door of Mr 
and Mrs Jones, which is followed by the entry of the 
well-known and ever welcome clergyman's wife, Mrs 
Dent. 

** Ah, Jones, are yon at home ? I thought I would 
finish my afternoon's visits with a chat with your 
good wife, but I didn't expect to get you too." 

** Take a chair, if you please, ma'am," said Jones ; 
" them rheumatics has caught hold on me again, and 
though I be better to-day, yet I 'm not a match for my 
work ; but, bless the Lord, I feel a deal brisker to-day, 
and I take it I shall be on my legs again to-morrow, 
if so be I go on mending — it 's got hold of me this 
time all down my left leg, and into my toe." 

" I see how it is," said Mrs Dent ; " your wife must 
come up to me to-night, and I will give her a bottle 
of my excellent remedy for rheumatism, and all sorts 
of aches and pains in the limbs; it very seldom 
fails." 

" Be it, ma'am," said Mrs Jones, with a curtsey, 
"what you gave to Tim Eogers for his back and 
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shoulders, and you told him you called your * Three 
Twos?'"* 

" That 's it ; you must take a little in your hand, 
and rub it not too hard up and down your husband's 
leg, wherever he feels the pain ; do this to-night by 
the fire, just before he gets to bed, and rub it again 
to-morrbw morning before he gets up, and you will, 
I hope, see how much good it does him." 

" I humbly thank you, ma'am, and I'll be sure and 
do as you say." 

" I was just a-talking to my missis," said Jones, 
"about what's in everybody's mouth, this terrible 
story of poor Mr Bakers son, the grocer, as we've 
dealt with the last sixteen years come next Michael- 
mas ; we can't get hold on the right of it, for some 
says one thing, and some has it another, but it's 
clear he made away with himself, and they do say it 
was all his larning as did it." 

** I know," said Mrs Dent, " it is the talk of the 
village, nor am I at all surprised it should be ; I have 
been to-day to see the poor father and mother of the 
young man, and as I have heard of him, and *his sad 
end, I will tell you all about it ; for I think when a 
thing like this happens amongst us it ought not to 
pass over our heads unheeded, and with the only ' Oh I 
how dreadful,' from one, and the * Isn 't it sad,' from 
another ; or, * Who would have thought of such a 

* The yolks of two eggs well beaten up and put into a bottle, two 
oz. of spirits of turpentine, and two oz. of ylnegar, shake the bottle 
well, and rub a little on the part affected. 

G 
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thing/ from a third, but rather let us humbly look 
into our own hearts, and see if it does not read us a 
lesson, and perhaps whisper to our consciences, * Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest, he 
faU/ " 

" You are right there, ma'am,*' said Mrs Jones 
with a sigh. 

** Missis, don't interrupt, if you can help it ; there 's 
a good wife," said her husband, ** and let's listen to 
the lady, from one end to t'other, then we can have a 
say or two at the end. Oh, my leg ! what a twitch 
it gi^ed me then I " 

*' Well, Jones," said Mrs Dent, ''you must have 
noticed as others have, that there has been a great 
change in young Baker for the last year. I remember 
when there was not a sharper, quicker lad behind the 
counter than he was. He had been a ready boy at 
school, and was never happy unless he could push his 
way, and be at the top of his class. And this he did 
not from much painstaking or learning his lessons 
well, but from what the boys used to call his liicky 
emattering way, by which he managed to get a sort of 
outside knowledge, and answer questions when he was 
least expected to do so, so he got to think too much 
of himself, and I am afraid his parents got to think too 
much of him also, and fancied, as they said, * Their 
John had got a wonderful head, and could do anything.' 
Well, after he left school, and was regularly in the 
shop, he fell in with one and another of those foolish 
young men who are so fond of what they call the 
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rights of the people, and the enlightened age, and 
the freedom of tJie will, and the power of mind, and 
they, filled poor John's weak head with more non- 
sense than ever ; and told him his was the mind, and 
he was the go-ahead young man they wanted amongst 
them ; and they pufi'ed him lip more and more till 
he quite felt himself horn, as he said, to be a somebody, 
and enlighten everybody around him. Ohl if he 
had only attended to his father s shop, and thrown his 
mind into his business, he might have been the com- 
fort and help of his parents, and a blessing to them 
and others. But alas ! he seemed to think less and 
less of his daily duties, and more and more of the 
silly opinions which his foolish companions had put 
into his head." 

" Wife,*' said Mr Jones, (upon which Mrs Jones 
was seen to give a little smile, and heard to whisper 
' He's been first to speak after all,') " do you remember 
when I went that Friday night with you to get the 
week's marketings, we had to wait at the shop till my 
patience were almost spent ; and when you axed poor 
young Baker for a quarter of a pound of tea, he looked 
at you and went straight off and put up half a pound 
of salt butter ; and when you stared at it, and said, 
* This bean t tea — I axed for tea,* he says, * My good 
woman, I was a-thinking er higher things 1 ' Well, 
ma'am, while my missis was a-waiting, he was a-talk- 
ing to a gentleman, and I heard him say these words 
" — * My mind 's too great for my poor body ! ' Thinks I 
to myself, No good can t come er that, for he must be 
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in a badish way ; and so you see, ma'am, it's turned 
out." 

" It has, indeed, Jones ; and now I will go on. 
Well, poor John got more and more excited, and 
thought of, and talked a great deal about these sad 
strikes that have been taking place, and I am a&aid 
went so far as to write in some newspaper, and try to 
prove the people were in the right, and the masters 
in the wrong ; and he had been heard to say strange 
things about wishing to get more influence, and up- 
hold the cause of justice, and rise to a higher level. 
Do you know what these last words mean, Jones ?' 

** Why, ma'am, we heard a deal about the river 
rmwgr to a highefr level, when we was all flooded five 
years ago, and those strip er cottages down in the 
marsh were clean swept away; so I take it poor Baker 
meant he ^d like to sweep away all that came in his 
way with his head-laming, as the water did when 
the river broke in upon us." 

" Well," said Mrs Dent, " I suppose he had some 
such idea as this in his mind ; he was absent all last 
week from the shop, and the day before yesterday he 
appeared very busy writing all day ; he went up to bed 
late, and next morning never appeared at breakfast. 
His poor fond mother thought her John was sleep- 
ing rather later than usual, and would not let any 
one disturb him ; but when it got to ten o'clock she 
began to be uneasy that she did not hear him moving. 
She went to his door, but found it locked ; she called, 
but got no sort of answer ; so an entrance was forced 
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into the room, and there lay poor John quite dead — 
he had destroyed himself with his own razor, and on 
his table a slip of paper was found, placed there evi- 
dently for his friends to see, with these words written 
in his own handwriting : * Ood made me a m>an, but 
man made me a grocer' Oh, if he could have added, 

* Grace made me a Cfliristian^ and a God-fearing 
grocer,' he would never have committed such a ter- 
rible and rash act." 

*' Oh, ma'am, it makes me th&>t hot and bad to 
think what his poor mother must have felt when she 
saw him lying dead 1" said Mrs Jones. 

" She is indeed to be pitied," replied Mrs Dent ; 
and while we think of poor John, it is not for us to 
judge him harshly, but to pity him, and think hum- 
bly of ourselves in the spirit of that good man you 
may have read of, John Bradford, who, when he saw 
a wretched criminal going to the gallows, exclaimed, 

* But for grace, and there goes John Bradford 1 ' " 

" That's right, ma'am, you may depend on't," said 
Jones. '*And didn't you consider, ma'am, John 
Baker went the wrong way with his laming ? For I 
take it real laming never makes a man a taorser but 
a better oneJ* 

" You are right, Jones ; and while we are about it, 
I should like to have a little talk with you on that 
very subject. But what o'clock is it ?" 

" Oh, ma'am, pray don't look a-nigh the clock, 
for there's no accounting for the time when you are 
here. I tell my missis I do think the hands move 
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faster when you or the minister are a-telling us any- 
thing, than any other time ; and there's a smartish 
shower, too, just now, and that'll keep yer a bit 
longer with us, I hope." 

" Well," said Mrs Dent, "I think I must give up 
looking in at the school this afternoon, and sit here 
quietly till the shower's over. Well, Jones, to go on 
with what you were saying about learning. I do not 
believe that real learning and knowledge, if based on 
the right foundation, can ever do us harm ; but I 
think we live in wonderful and difficult days for our- 
selves and our children, very different to those when 
I was a girl. There were no railroads and telegraphs 
then; but now everything seems rushing on with 
railroad speed, and there are such wonderful inven- 
tions. I think our grandmothers would stare if they 
could see things now-a-days, when you can send mes- 
sages even as far as India through wires, sew and 
stitch by a machine, and wash and rinse clothes — 
yes, even a large, heavy counterpane — with a washing 
machine ; and as to learning, think what teaching 
people can get in the present day. When I was a 
child, who ever heard of mechanics' institutes and 
lectures for the working classes ? No gentleman that 
I ever knew came forward to give readings to the 
people and addresses to the poor. People have great 
privileges and advantages ; but, on the other hand, 
there are dangers and temptations — for young people 
especially — now, which used not to be some years 
ago. I think there are two great and important 
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lessons which, in the present day, parents should learn 
and teach their children, and I am so anxious that 
we should all in this village learn and lay them to 
heart. The first is, that ' in all our gettinga we should 
get undersixmding,' — the understanding of God as 
our Father^ Christ as our Saviour, the Holy Spirit 
as our sanctijier. A good master-builder knows it to 
be of the first importance to get a sure, soun J founda- 
tion on which to build his house ; and when he has 
done this, he need not be afraid of an ornament 
in one part, and a pretty window in that ; but if 
he has a bad foundation, his fine ornamented build- 
ing is not safe for a single hour. I'm not afraid of 
knowledge if it is built on the sure foundation of the 
knowledge of Scripture truth. Let us seek this more 
and more for ourselves and our dear children, for 
there is, I fear, a great deal around and amongst us 
of the sort of knowledge St Paul spoke of to the 
Corinthians, (1 Cor. viii. 1,) * Knowledge puffeth up.' 
This sort of knowledge is what I think is referred to 
in Rev. iii. 17, when, speaking of the Laodiceans, St 
John says that they thought themselves rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and had need of nothing ; and I 
am sure they must have been very much puffed up 
with their supposed greatness and knowledge ; and 
yet St John says they were in reality * miserable.' 
Their foundation must have been wrong. If our 
dear children get only the wisdom of this world, they 
will be very like the poor Laodiceans, I am afraid ; 
and then they will only get proud and discontented 
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with their lot, as poor Baker did. There is such a 
beautiful verse in Jeremiah ix. 23 ; it tells us what 
we must not glory in, and what we may glory 
m. 

"Wife," said John, "reach me down my Bible ; 
111 pick the passage out, and just turn the leaf down 
to make sure of it, and have a good looking at it to- 
night." 

" Now," said Mrs Dent, ** the second lesson I hope 
you may all learn more and more flows out of the 
first as easily as streams flow out of a river — ^it is 
humility. When the knowledge of God is really in 
the heart, humility is certain to follow. We cannot 
really know God and think much of ourselves ; at 
least, the more we know God the more we shall feel 
our own littleness and ignorance." , 

" That makes me think of our dear parson last 
Sunday afternoon, ma'am, when he were a-talking so 
plain to us about humility. He says, ' Eemember, 
my friends, it's the ripest corn that bends lowest to 
the earth/ I think that were the finest sermon he 
ever gave us ; it came straight into my heart, I 
know ; and I don't think either of my boys '11 forget 
it, for we had it all over again in the evening, and 
bits of it on Monday morning when we were going to 
our work." 

" I am thankful to hear you liked it, Jones, and 
have remembered so much of it. I often think when 
the heart is humble then other knowledge seems as 
peep-holes through which we can see more and naore 
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of the wonderful wisdom, and power, and goodness 
of God." 

" Ah, ma*am," said Jones, " that comes home to 
me. I'm quite sure them lectures we had in the 
school-room in tlie winter threw a deal of light on 
the Word of God I've often since thought of a 
night when my biggest boy and me were a-coming 
home from work, and the moon was rising above the 
old walnut-tree in the lane like er big ball o' silver ; 
and he says, * Father, how does that big moon get 
inside this world of an evening, and how does she get 
out again of a morning ?' If you believe me, ma'am, 
I couldn't tell him ; so I laughed a bit, and said, 
* Why, Jack, you make me think of our good old 
King George, who, they say, when an apple-dumpling 
came afore him, asked how the apples got in, for he 
saw no hole in it ; and I don't think nobody answered 
him. So, Jack, I shan't tell you.' You see, ma'am, 
I got out of it that way. But, dear me, how my eyes 
were open about the earth, and the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, when that gentleman as come 
from London lectured on stronomics, as he called 
'em 1 How he did square things to be sure, and told 
us how the earth went round, and the moon gave her 
light ; and why it was we saw her round one time, 
and cut up with slices off her at another. He did 
make it plain, and showed us what order God has^ 
and how everything above us is put in its place, not 
by chance, but by God's first planning and then 
keeping. And that verse in Psalm xix. 1, 'The 
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heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork/ kept on rising up in my 
mind ; and then I thought of another verse, too, in 
the 89th Psalm, and 11th verse, and I was glad. It 
says, ' The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine,* 
I told my missis when I came home that if God took 
such thought of His heaven above us, I'm sure He'll 
take as much thought of His earth, and have a 
thought, too, for each one of His people in it. It's 
a wonderful thought, ma'am, that the very hairs of 
our head are all numbered. We never need think 
He'll pass us over, for He can't do that, bless His 
holy name." 

*' That is indeed most true, Jones," said Mrs Dent, 
" and God would always have us trust in Him, in 
clouds as well as in sunshine. Both are needed, 
depend upon it. The rain that has just been falling 
so heavily is quite as much needed in our gardens as 
the bright April sun we had an hour ago ; and so 
with our souls. * Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him,' and His children often cannot under- 
stand what He is doing with them ; but we know 
He cannot err, and all His ways towards them are 
full of love as well as wisdom." 

"And don't it say, ma'am," said Jones, " that God 
inaketh the clx)uds His chariot. I do believe He 
came to me in His chariot of clouds and taught my 
heart many a lesson, when He lay me low three 
months with that fever. Ah I I wouldn't unlearn 
those lessons for the world, for I never know'd what 
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happiness and peace meant afore ; and now I'm as 
lightsome as a man can be. But I daresay there 
may be some more clouds afore I've done with it; 
but I tells my missis, what's the use of lifting up 
my leg till I comes to the stile ; no, no, I've learnt 
to take one step at a time, and trust God as I go on, 
till I come to the last step, which will be in the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. But He'll be with me 
then, too, I know, for He says it in the 23d Psalm ; 
and I hope I shall say then as the dying Irishman 
did, when they asked him if he were afeared to die, 
' Why should I be afeared of the bed of death, .when 
my Saviour's lain in it afore and warmed it for 
mel'" 

" I agree with you, Jones, that we've no business 
with the future trial. Present duty is ours ; the future 
is in God's hands, and we loouldn't toish it in our ovm, 
I'm surejpcw^ mercies should make us trust God for 
\hQ future. He has been so gracious to you in raising 
you up and blessing you, that you may well say with 
David, * They that know thy name will put their 
trust in thee,* (Ps. ix. 10.) Well," said Mrs Dent, 
" the clock strikes five I I have actually been sitting 
here for nearly an hour ; now I must go. The sun 
is again shining. May the Sun of righteousness shine 
into our hearts ; and in the midst of our own bless- 
ings let us feel for those in sorrow, and not forget in 
our evening prayers our poor afficted neighbours, Mr 
and Mrs Baker. I shall see you, Mrs Jones," added 
Mrs Dent, " this evening, and give you my three 
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twos^ and call soon again to know how the leg gets 



on. 



Ah, ma'am," said Jones, " your talk has done me 
a world er good. If you believe me, I don't feel now 
as if I had no toe at all ; and it's your sitting here, 
depend on't, as has cured it." 

" I'm glad I'm so good a doctor," said Mrs Dent, 
smiling, as she closed the garden-gate, leaving a 
blessing behind her, and going forth with an earnest 
heart to work yet again in her Master's service, " who 
went about doing good," " leaving us an ensample 
that we should follow His steps." 



THE END. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. By the Rev. Abthtjr Roberts 
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m~Our Own Firende. 

THE PRAISE-BOOK : being " Hymns of Praise/' with accompanying 
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Edition. 
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HOME IN THE HOLY LAND : a Tale, illustrating Incidents and 
Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By Mrs Fimc. Crown 8vo, 6s. doth. 
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LAND AND SEA. By P. H. Gobsb, F.R.S. With lUustrationa. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE; their Scenes and their Lea- 
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Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. doth. 
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CuMMiNO, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

'* Worthy of perusal."— Journal qf Saend Literature. 
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tf England Magasine. 

TEN YEARS IN SOUTH-CENTRAL POLYNESIA : being Remm- 
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encies. By the Bev. Thomas West. 8vo, 128. doth. 
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Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 
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Bev. £. L. Hull, B.A. New Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
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FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING. By 
HoBATius BoKAS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. doth. 
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THE PROPHET OF FIRE ; or, The Life and Times of Elijah. By 
the Bev. J. R Ma.oduff, D.D., Author of the '* Footsteps of St Paul," dec 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE SONG OF CHRIST'S FLOCK IN THE TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM[. By the Bev. John Stodohton, Author of **The Lights of the 
World." A New Edition. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ELIZA- 
BETH, LAST DUCHESS OF GOBDON. By the Bev. A. Moody Stuart, 
Autiior of " The Three Marys," * ' Capernaum," Ac. With Portrait Small 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
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MISSIONS TO THE WOMEN OF CHINA, in connexion with the 
Society for Promoting Female Education in the East. Small crown 8to, 
28. cloth. 

THE THREE MARTS : Mary of Magdala, Mary of Bethany, Marjr of 
Nazareth. By the Bev. A. Moody Stuabt, Minister of Free St Luke's, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
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GASCOYNE, THE SANDAL-WOOD TRADER. A Tale of the 
Pacific. By R M. Ballakttnx, Author of '*The Young Fur-Traderis" 
"The Wild Man of the West," Ac With Coloured lUustnttious. Post 8vo, 
08. cloth. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS: Explaining and Illustrating the Sub- 
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THE HART AND THE WATERBROOKS : A Practical Exposition 
of the Forty-second Psalm. By the Rev. J. R. Maoduff, D.D., Author of 
** Memories of Bethany,'* *' Morning and Night Watches," Ac. Crown 8vo, 
88. 6d. cloth. 
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THE LIFEBOAT : A Tale of our Coast Heroes. A Book for Boys. 
By R M. Ballantyne, Author of "Oascoyue^" Ac. With Illustratious. 
Post 8vo, 58. cloth. 
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SUNSETS ON THE HEBREW MOUNTAINS. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, D.D., Author of ** Memories of Gennesaret." Post 8vo, 0s. 6d. 
cloth. 
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.Mine. 

THE PATH OF LIFE; or, The Nature, Origin, and Reception of 
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7s. 6d. cloth. 
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